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‘The Soviet C onquest: 


The Benes Traged 





The Soviet Czechoslovakian “coup 
from within” has appropriately 
aroused an enormous amount of 
discussion and political fact-taking. 
Gottwald’s formal ascension to power 
marks the completion of this de- 
yelopment so far as the Soviet Union 
is concerned for the moment. It can- 
not, however, close the episode even 
temporarily so far as the Western 
democracies and the people of con- 
quered and as yet unconquered Eu- 
rope are concerned. There is, in 

. addition, « model lesson in the fact 
that Fierlinger, the “Socialist” turned 
traitor, has been relegated to a sub- 
ordinate place now that his useful- 
ness is waning. But what is most 
important is that non-Soviet ob- 
servers learn the deeper lessons in- 
yolved in the catastrophe. It is one 
thing to damn political personalities 
who capitulate, as must frequenily 
be done; it is even more important 
to understand ‘the context of their 
failures so as to be able to prevent 
a repetition, with more disastrous 
repercussions, elsewhere. This article 
presents an unusually incisive ap- 
proach to the coup—and especially 
to the lamentable and tragic role of 
Benes. The author, at present, is 
unable to use his actual name. He 
is a Czech political writer who. is 
thoroughly conversant with the facts. 
In a future issue, we shall print a 
close-up and analysis of the career 


‘of Fierlinger. 
, — | 


RESIDENT EDUARD  BENES’ 
_ ignation was, on the whole, a 

logical sequence to the events 
which made him both a hero and a 
victim. As in the case of Jan Masaryk, 
those who criticized or even reviled 
him yesterday will probably judge him 
more leniently now, after he “chose 
freedom” in retirement. Jan Masaryk 
chose it in death—if the choice was 
his at all—and many of his fellow- 
countrymen in exile. Thus the tragedy 
of a small nation ends in a series of 
countless individual tragedies, and it 
is hard to say which of these varia- 
tions are more sinister. The son of a 
Liberator dies mysteriously in his own 
once more “liberated,” country; the 
President, whom his nation has called 





The Builder, vanishes into retirement, © 


and thousands flee their “free” coun- 
try. Why such startling events in a 
Nation which is pictured as enjoying 
the rapture of a People’s Democracy 
within the brotherhood of Slav soli- 
darity and security? 


The officials in Prague state that the 
only reason for Benes’s resignation 
was ill health. As at the fresh grave 
of Jan Masaryk, some high official will 
again solemnly and in hollow phrases 
Praise Benes, at his fresh political 
stave, for his love for his nation, for 
his approval of anything the Commu- 
nist regime of Czechoslcvakia did, and 
Shed tears over the ill-health which 
fompelled Benes to resign. And if, by 

ome coincidence, Benes dies in the 


By Karel Marvan 


near future, we shail hear them again 
saying that this is proof that it was 
exclusively his illness that made him 
resign. They will use and interpret 
even Benes’s death es a denial of those 
“malicious rumors,” according to which 
he was removed from office or left it 
for other reasons than those of _ ill 
health. Whatever the master strategists 
carefully arrange, is for the time being 
beautifully implemented by strange 
coincidences and shadowy double- 
significances of events which look 
amazingly like the real thing. Even in 
the case of this interpretation of 
Benes’s resignation, gullible people 
will be convinced, sensible people will 
be at least confused, and this is exactly 


BENES 
Non-Suppeort 


in line with the Grand Strategy whose 
playground this unhappy planet of 
yurs now seems to be 


” * 


B enes's resignation is his second 
within one decade. He resigned on 
October 5, 1938, and again on June 7, 
1948. Three years ago, on May 16, 
1945, he returned to Prague, arriving 
from Moscow, after having spent six 
years at London and, in 1939, several 
months in the US. He has now com- 
pleted only two years of his seven- 
years term which would have expired 
in 1953. There is no doubt that he 
was, even after the recent February 
putsch in Prague in which the Com- 
munists seized power, the most popu- 
lar man in Czechoslovakia, if not for 
other reasons as the only remaining 
link with Thomas Masaryk’s Czecho- 
slovakia. As long as Benes kept his 
office, be it ever so reluctantly and, 
so to say, discreetly, there was at 
least a semblante of continuity with 
better days. 

For this reason, the overwhelming 
majority of Czechoslovaks inside that 
country, including even those rather 
idealistic Communists who at first 
mistook Communism for progressive 
Socialism, will mourn Benes’s retire- 


ment. To those Czechslovaks, however, 
who live outside of their homeland, 
especially those who .kept faith with 
Benes in spite of his mistakes, his re- 
signation will be a genuine relief. It is, 
indeed, gratifying to them to see the 
one-time friend and successor of Tho- 
mas Masaryk disassociating himself 
from a regime which is directly or in- 
directly responsible for Jan Mesaryk’s 
death, from a regime which, at long 
last, succeeded in misusing Benes in a 
way that nade his admirers grind their 
teeth in shame, sorrow and cespair. It 
is gratifying to them to see him finally 
resisting, joining the ovéerhelming ma- 
jority of a nation which is too small to 
oppose openly the new: conqueror, even 
if they were entirely united internally, 

There was recently, in the Czecho- 
slovak press, much talk about the so- 
called “internal emigration”; this 
strange term was coined for people 
who, staying in Czechoslovakia, es- 
caped into the exile of their private 
lives, of silence, indifference, and ab- 
stention from all public or official ac- 
tivities. Benes’s resignation means that 
he definitely joined the ranks of this 
“internal emigration”. And again, as in 
the case of Jan Masaryk’s deeth, it is not 
entirely certain whether his Cecision 
was voluntary or enforced. Benes 
probably resigned in protest against 
the recent “elections” and the new 
Constitution which he would have to 
sign. No doubt, either, that the Com- 
munist regime was only too glad to 
get rid of him after it received his re- 
luctant assistance in getting away 
with the faked elections. No doubt the 
very idea of having this stumbling 
block in their way annoyed them. Why 
all this protracted bargaining with an 
inveterate liberal who had to be 
blackmailed or persuaded all over again 
whenever a nice little maneuver had 
been cooked up between Prague and 
Moscow? Why not put in his place a 
party member or a yes-man who would 
only have to be shown where to sign 
on the dotted line? 

Benes was, of course, cooperative for 
the past three years, or longer, but ex- 
perience shows that this is by far too 
little for a totalitarian regime. What 
such a regime is looking for are enthu- 
siastic proselytes without any mental 
reservations. Under the German oc- 
cupation of Czechosovakia, the man 
whom Berlin really liked was not 
Hacha, the reluctant puppet, but Ema- 
nuel Moravec, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, who tried to out-Nazi the Nazis. 
Thus, with all his good will toward 
Moscow, Benes never could have done 
enough because anyone could see that 
in cooperating with the regime he fol- 
lowed a conviction of duty. without 
enthusiasm. And even the good-will he 
showed was in some sense a sign of 
independence. Good-will is even 
slightly .offensive to those who mistake 
themselves for gods. 

In appraising his ability to get along 
with the Communists, Benes was cer- 
tainly mistaken. Still suffering from the 
wounds infiicted upon him at Munich 
in 1938, he was most probably sincere in 


his belief that Moscow would respect 
and even guarantee Czechoslovakia’s 
independence. While the West cannot 
understand his sincerity in his belief, 
it is a fact that the very same West 
made it easier for Benes to maintain 
it. Before, at, and after Munich, the 
West refused to take any serious and 
lasting interest in the security of East- 
ern and Central Europe. When it is 
said that Benes betrayed the West and 
Europe as a whole by his alliance with 
the East, it is for the future historian 
to decide, with documentary proofs 
now lacking, how much encouragement 
Benes received in the fateful years be- 
tween Munich and V-Day. There is no 
doubt he was sincerely eager to co- 
operate with the West as well as with 
the East and that he prayed for their 
continued mutual collaboration. There 
is, however, no doubt either, that, after 
all hope for the realization of the illu- 
sory One World disappeared, he was 
forced by the general development and 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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By DAVID J. DALLIN 
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Poor Prisoner in the Kremlin 


ever the President of the United 

States has to say on foreign affairs 
is based on precise information and 
has been checked and double-checked 
before being released. The other day 
Truman once again startled his audience 
with a statement that “old Joe” Stalin 
is a “prisoner of 
the Politburo” and 
is not free to act 
as he wishes. De- 
spite the authori- 
tative sources at 
the disposal of the 
President, his as- 
sertion is either 
erroneous or a 
deliberate “ma- 
neuver” to beat 
the pro-Soviet 
and pro-Wallace 
crowd. In any case, it is a grossly 
misleading statement devoid of any 
factual basis 


- + . 


Prver in used to assume that what- 





Dallin 


Duninc the war a legend was manu- 
factured to the effect that Stalin was 
no dictator at all—‘“no more than 
Winston Churchill,” some authors wrote 
in England. He has to take the 


views of his colleagues in the Govern- 
ment into consideration, and all. of 
them must in turn gauge public opinion 
in Russia; every one of them, including 
Stalin, is compelled to keep silent about 
his disagreements with his colleagues. 
The picture we were fed was one of 
a system of government which, while 
not democratic, did not mean personal 
dictatorship either. 

Some writers out of the legion of 
newly-baked “experts” on Russia told 
their readers that Stalin himself would 
much prefer a pacific policy of genuine 
friendship toward the US and England. 
A few MPs from the British Labor 
Party returned from a short visit to 
Stalin to report on a frank discussion 
which the members of the Politburo 
had held in their presence. And when 
Stalin asked President Roosevelt for 
additional votes in the UN for his 
“Union Republics” (Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia), he pointed to “public opinion” 
in Russia which was ostensibly clamor- 
ing for recognition—and this argument 
was the clincher for the late President, 
who over twelve years had learned to 
appreciate the impact of public opinion 
on governinent policy. 

All these notions, so popular during 
the war, were based on the devious 


power has never been so great as on 
the eve of, during, and since the war. 
His personal power is greater than was 
that of any, even of the strongest, of 
Russian Tzars. The Politburo consists 
of men who, before their “election” at 
conferences of the Central Committee, 
are approved in advance by Stalin. 
Each of them knows that he can be 
purged any day if Stalin so decides, 
as many have been. 


* * il 


Late in 1945 I was inyited by a well- 
known and influential press agency in 
New York to do an article explaining 
“the latest developments” in Moscow. 
The “checked an 1 confirmed” news had 
it that the Politburo had decided to 
send Stalin into exile because his peace- 
ful intentions toward his former allies 
were in conflict with the bellicose atti- 
tude of his colleagues on the Politburo. 
He had been forbidden—so I was teki— 
to ‘return to Moscow from a‘ resort 
which was in reality a place’ of ‘exile; 


and the NKVD was supposed td° be 


watching to prevent him from breaking 
out, of his forced domicile. I wanted 
to know the sources for this sensational 
report. They proved to be the best 
possible. Now it was up to me to relate 
the hackground—and to sketch the rosy 
prospects, opening up for “real peace” 

if Stalin succeeded in returning to. the 
Kremlin. 


Of course, I refused to write’ such 
an article. The least knowledge ‘about 
Soviet realities suffices to reject “au- 
thoritative reports” of this nature, 
whatever the source. ey 

A few months later we learned that 
Stalin had taken a real vacation after 


V-J Day and that he received the then 
United States Ambassador, W. Averelj 
Harriman, at his Black Sea resort and 
had proved to be rather aggressive on 
the Balkan and Japanese issues: Stalin 
soon returned to Moscow to resume his 
active leadership over the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and to make his electoral 
speech of February, 1946, which was 
in effect a vindication of Soviet ex- 
pansionism in the postwar period. 


* * * 


Tue Politburo is certainly a peculiar 
body among Soviet institutions. Its 
members are the only men in possessivn 
of all the available information and 
free to discuss such issues as can never 
be mentioned in other committecs and 
conferences. There is no doubt that 
they argue with each other before de- 
cisions are made. It is also well-known 
that Stalin is an attentive listener. that 
he does not state his views until his 
colleagues have expressed theirs, and 
that on the Politburo mere dissent dues 
not lead to disgrace. But when the 
time comes for decision, everything 
depends on which views and _ persons 
Stalin sides with. He has invariably 
the last word, and no decision can be 
carried against his expressed vicws. 

No important development in Russiar 
domestic affairs has occurred in recent 
years against or without Stalin's wishes. 
In international dealings it was ‘tie 
“prisoner of the Politburo” in person 
who decided upon the coup in Czecho- 
slovakia, the partition of Korea in 
defiance of the United Nations, the 
offensive in Berlin, and the vociferous 
press campaign against the United 
States. 


Any other picture of the working of 
the Politburo is false and misleading. 





The Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Little Man for the Big House 


~ HE more I watch these pre-con- 
j ventien campaigns, the more con- 


vinced I become that the young 

men who attended our first convention 
back there in 1787 had a wonderfully 
bright idea. Their notion was that the 
best men from the states should come 
together and, with open minds and free 
discussion, select 


the very best man 
to serve as Presi- 
dent. What a relief 
it would be if that 
system were in use 
in 1948! With that 
system, what a fine 
chance we would 
have to geta 
President whom 
we could all ad- 
mire! 

I suspect that if 





we had some rational way of picking 


the best man, Senator Vandenberg 
would be the only one among those 
now being considered who would get 
s© much as a nod. The rest of them 
are self-chosen. Or they have been 
brought te the top of the seething 
cauldron of polities through years of 
boiling. They have the qualities which 
enable a man to get on in the world of 
elections and publicity—not necessarily 
any of the qualities which would fit a 
man to be leader of the most powerful 
nation in this fateful year 

Anyone can give himself a treat by 
imagining that all of this machinery 
of party conventions has been cleared 
out of the way. Suppose the citizens of 
this country had a chance to put their 
best man in the -White House. With 
this possibility in mind run over the 
present list of candidates. If there were 
the possibility ef drafting a really first 
class man, people would not even con- 
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sider a person like Dewey or Stassen 
or Taft or Truman. These are all fairly 
good men. They must have some good 
qualities to have got where they are 
and have done what they have done. 
But not one of them is first class. 

In contrast to these, think of the 
really good men who have made some 
sort of mark by their public service. 
Some of them are in Congress. Some 
are on the Supreme Court bench. 
Others have served as cabinet members 
or as members of national commissions 
in war or peace. We are not lacking 
able, honest and patriotic men. Our 
tragedy is that with things set up as 
they are the really highly qualified 
public servants do not get into the 
groove that leads to the presidency. 
They go into business or professions. 
They take university jobs. They are 
called in now and then for a special 
task. Or they may even serve quietly 
as Senators or Representatives. There 
are men in Congress—a fairly sizable 
number of them—of far higher quality 
than Dewey or Taft or Stassen or Tru- 
man. But nobody is looking for the 
best man for the job. That is not our 
way. 


- + + 


Tuere was something pathetic about 
the way in which voters clung through 
four elections to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Now great sections of the population 
are waking up to some of Roosevelt’s 
weaknesses. Many honest liberals who 
were close to him were sharply con- 
scious of them even while they sup- 
ported him. But with all his faults he 
was somebody. He had courage, imagi- 
nation, warmth of heart. He had done 
a job during the depression. So the 
people clung to him desperately during 
the dark war vears. If there had been 





an alternative choice at all comparable, 
they might have made a change. But 
there was none. There is no use in 
talking of Willkie in this connection. 
He was nominated by mistake, and the 
country had no idea what he was like 
until the election was long past. 


Equally pathetic, too, is the wide- 
spread yearning to draft Dwight Eisen- 
hower. For 13 years the people had a 
dynamic person in the White House. 
Anyone can prove that he made some 
of the greatest blunders of our history. 
But he was a leader. He gave, the 
millions of citizens the sense of belong- 
ing to a nation that was doing some- 
thing fine, that was on its way to 
somewhere. This sense of belonging to 
something big which was on the move 
gave values to life which it has often 
lacked—which it lacks now. So people 
look at Eisenhower. He has done a big 
job before all the world. He has a 
warm voice and a glint in his eye. He, 
like Roosevelt, likes people and enthu- 
siastically wants to do what he can to 
make them happy. People from East- 
port, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, don’t 
need a diagram of his creed. They have 
sensed his quality and they want him. 
They have a feeling that this is a way 
of escaping from the dreary business of 
taking the little men who are delivered 
by the political machines. 


Thousands of liberals within the 
Democratic Party, headed up by the 
Americans of Democratic Action, have 
long been pulling for Justice William 
O. Douglas. Anyone who has followed 
the deeds and words of this man from 
the Coast knows that he is a big man. 
He has a fine mind, a consistent char- 
acter. outstanding ability as a public 
leader and as an executive. If he were 
President, he would need no ghost- 
writer. He could produce his own 
speeches—and when he read them in 
public there would Be no danger of his 
stumbling over the long words. We 
should have in the White House a man 
who would lead us forward toward 
greater security and more evenly dis- 
tributed prosperity. 


Millions of Americans would like to 
vote for this sort of candidate. But 


instead the chances are about a million 
to one that all they will have a chance 
to do is to put their cross or pul) the 
lever of the voting machine for the 


members of the Electoral Coilege 
pledged to vote for Harry S. Truman. 
Up to recently even Truman himself 
did not want Truman. But he seems to 
be what we shall get. And on the other 
ticket will be Dewey or Taft or Stassen. 
A dreary choice which suggests attrac- 
tions more alluring than the voting- 
booth on election day. 

Something may ‘happen. of course. 
The political applecart may be upset. 
But the prospect of surprise is slight. 
Once in a long while,however. there 
comes an upset. The machines break 
down and people get what they want. 
My guess is that such a 
far in the future. 


time lies not 





MADNESS UVEBER ALLES 
The following zany exchange is 
presented in its entirety from the 
Daily Worker, where it appeared on | 

June 16: 


Is “White Lie 
A Chauvinist Term? 

New York. 
Editor, Daily Worker: i 

At a meeting of our club. one of 
the members used the term “white | 
lie.” 

Is this a chauvinist term? Some 
of the members thought it was: | 
others’ thought it was colloquial: 
still others thought it was harm- 
less because it was “used every d2y 
by everybody.” B.M. | 


* * 


Ed. Note: The term “white lie” 
and other phrases did not have 2 | 
chauvinistic origin. However. such | 
terms must be judged in the con- 
text of present American society- 
White chauvinism in America tends 
to transfer such figures of speech 
into the field of social practice. Ex- | 
pressions which make everything 
white appear good and everything 
black appear bad buttress while 
chauvinism and racial superiorily 
theories ant shouts be avoided. 


——e 
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Tashington and the Nation 





Stalinists and Union Protection 


By Jonathan Stout 


7 ASHINGTON, D.C. — Despite 
W the page one competition of a 
barnstorming President, a Con- 
gress rushing to adjournment and the 
impending political conventions at 
Philadelphia, some of the top news in 
Washington this week was being made 
by newspapermen. A local issue—with 
far-reaching national implications — 
was at stake as members of the Wash- 
ington Newspaper Guild, CIO, were 
balloting in a referendum. The question 
was whether or not to uphold the 
WNG executive board in its decision 
that the Washington Evening Star was 
within its rights under the union con- 
tract in firing staff reporter Thomas G. 
Buchanan, Jr., after the latter had ad- 
mitted membership in the Communist 
Party. 

The action of the WNG executive 
board—and the referendum, whose re- 
sult probably will not be known until 
next week—comes almost on the eve 
of the American Newspaper Guild’s 
national convention in San Francisco 


the problem whether a trade union 
when it has a choice in the matter is 
obligated to defend the job security of 
Communists as unions have tradition- 
ally defended the job security of other 
union members facing discrimination 
because of their political beliefs. 

On a broader plane, it is the same 
moral problem with which democ- 
racy is wrestling everywhere in the 
world: whether democracy is under 
obligation to permit the totalitarians 
to have free use of democratic _insti- 
tutions in their campaign to destroy 
democracy. 

In answering that question negative- 
ly, the executive board of the Washing- 
ton Newspaper Guild has established a 
precedent which, if upheld by the 
referendum and the national conven- 
tion, will put all Communists in the 
Newspaper Guild on notice that they 
cannot avail themselves of the protec- 
tion of the union in their anti-dem- 
ocratic activities. Were such a pattern 
of procedure to be followed by other 
American trade unions it would repre- 


SUING 


methods by anti-Communists. 


sALUALUFUNUANIUGN) TEEGATE TEE 





® Has a Communist (or a Fascist) the right to job-security? Should his 
union protect him if an employer fires him for his political opinions alone? 
This is the question raised by Jonathan Stout and by the Washington News- 
paper Guild. In its ultimate form, the issue is this: does a Communist have 
the right to join a union? Does he have the right to work? 

The Communists, in claiming that a union is duty-bound to protect all 
its members regardless of political affiliations, are hypocrites. In unions 
which they control they seek, sometimes successfully, to get active anti- 
Communists discharged. The latest example is the expulsion of three leaders 
of the anti-Communist faction from the Bloomingdale Local of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union, CIO, which automatically bars 
them from employment. But the fact that Communists resort to such methods, 
which verge on totalitarianism, is no justification for the use of the same 


Democracy must defend itself against Communist infiltration and disrup- 
tion. But unless democratic methods are used exclusively in this fight, we 
may be ourselves undermining the basic principles on which the preservation 
of freedom depends. The slogan, fight fire with fire, is deceptively persuasive. 

The right of every worker, regardless of color, creed or political beliefs, 
to join a trade union and to enjoy the benefits of collective action including 
job-tenure, has been fundamental with all progressive unions. Should we 
add—except totalitarians? Obviously, if a worker's beliefs make him ineffi- 
cient or incompetent, the issue is quite different. In the case of a publication, 
a Communist or Fascist reporter might be incapable of objectivity. Or he 
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on June 28. Reverberations—both pro sent one of the first realistic efforts. by might be in a position to betray trust or distort editorial policy. In this event, 
and con—already heard from other a democratic institution to protect itself the employer can fire him for overt acts—for cause, under the union contract. 
Guild locals throughout the country against destruction from within. But should a man be discharged for no other reason than his membership 

, make it appear certain that the ‘ a * = in the CP? We invite opinions from readers. 

Buchanan case, and the fundamental T, Sm MH TN 
issues involved, will be aired in full on HE facts in the Buchanan case are 

. the floor of the convention. as follows: . , report and a minority report. Taken stand of Guildsmen toward the Com- 

. Because of the probable action of the The Washington Newspaper Guild together, they illustrate clearly the munist Party. 

national convention of the Newspaper has a contract with the Washington moral problem which besets all dem- “There have been statements to the 

. Guild—either to uphold or condemn Star which permits the management to ocratic institutions today which attempt effect that Buchanan was dismissed for 

‘ the Washington Guild local—the union discharge employees “for just and suf- by the 18th century moral standards his political beliefs. We believe these 

" of American newspapermen appears ficient cause.” The contract provides ot democracy to cope with the 20th statements to beg the question, for they 

* fated to take national leadership among that the union, if it 18 not convinced century techniques devised by the take for ganted that Communist Party 

if American labor unions in grappling the enw of discharge is “just and suf- totalitavians to circumvent those very membership is political affiliation, and 

™ with one aspect of the modern world- ficient, may take the case to arbitra- 18th century standards. nothing more. We hold the Communist 

a wide problem of political morality— tion before a neutral arbiter. : The minority report presents its Party to be much more, to be a tightly 

On eae Prete ssang0 nad ae major premise thus: controlled, rigidly disciplined organiza- 

a SS ben “ Poe paneling “The Guild constitution provides pee purposes far beyond political 

4 a member of the Communist Party. membership for all qualified newspaper v° ss ¥ ‘ 

The management took the position that employees without regard for political 

hs contiued “ut and sic” lnk The Washington Newmar ALND were the ie i ond, The 

on cause and discharged Buchanan. enter  Giubiae the acieeniiee ail ‘atiae minority report regards membership in 

ae = mae any union members fired for political] the Communist Party ” be precisely 

: ee ogee age 

‘ - . ican itica arties. 1e majori 

,” chinery established under the contract. The.majority report states: cient’ teens ee reality. Taking phe: 

e After two weeks of consideration, the “The Star-WNG contract provides of the practices of Communist Parties 
executive board, by a vote of 5 to 4, that there chall be no discharge except everywhere, which include the destruc- 
made its decision: “That, having con- for just and sufficient cause.... We tion of free trade unions, the majority 

= sidered the record of the discharge of believe membership in the Communist takes the position that it is not obliged 

5 Brother Buchanan by The Evening Star Party to be such a cause.... to go beyond its contractual obligations 

. for membership in the Communist “The ANG declared its opposition to to protect the enemies of democracy. 

J Party, the Board is of the opinion that Communism in the Youngstown Resolu- That, substantially, it appears, will 
the severance cannot successfully be tion, which was adopted by a majority be the issue to be fought out at the 
resisted as a breach of the Star-WNG in a national referendum.... The WNG Guild convention in San Francisco, 
contract.” the same year withdrew from the In- The decision may make history in de- 

And on May 26 the Washington Guild dustrial Union Council here, and adopt- mocracy’s efforts to defend itself against 
ordered that the question be put to a ed a resolution which declared the IUC the modern techniques of political war- 

, MAYBE I'M MORE THE referendum of the full membership. was under the domination of Com- fare invented by the Communists for 

. EISENHOWER TYPE Two statements were given to the munists. the destruction of democracy from 

Herblock, Washington Post membership by the board—a majority “These expressions make clear the within. 

- ? 

s: es : 

: PEN POINTS on ices " 

2° 

y 5 In the face of the Russian block- pared to supply mineral content, popular draft bill. They contend Hedy Lamarr is suing a magazine 

H ade of our zone in Berlin, Amer- like steel. that good things come in small for $200,000 because of a story that 
icans were ordered to sit tight. = 3 ss packages, not bulky parcels. she had a plastic surgery operation 

e” | Stalin may be drumming up war, Milton Reynolds escaped from performed on her nose. She'll teach 

2! but we refuse to play his game by Shanghai by flinging ball-point Congress hopes that its deter- them to keep her nose out of their 

ch beating it. pens he manufactures at Chinese ae ae ‘ . affairs. 

A - a peg f mination to build a mighty air pi * a See 
n- ; guards brandishing tommy guns. force will impress the Russians. Truman calls for immediate con- 
ty. | Our armed forces plan strong The pen, he is happy to report, is They Sentence all the K li trols to halt the peril of inflation. 
f * 4 3 y 1e€ convince e remin % 
ds defenses in the Aleutian Islands. mightier than the sword. amd Sag : He is convinced the road to pros- 
: can read the writing in the sky. : . $ 

ch Defenses on ice may well preserve . ° ° perity is cemented with controls 

*- American liberties. Following US repudiation of par- . + ~ and paved with curbs. 

ng That the Communists believe in tition, morale among the Jewish Stalin should be thanked for ° * . 

ing some sort of balanced diet is appar- DP’s is at its lowest. Their spirits the Communist-planned uprising The Australian delegate to the 

ite ent in the seizure of a Yugoslav keep pace with the level of Amer- in Bogota which drew the pan- UN demands that Palestine parti- 

ify ship bearing arms for Italian Com- ican high diplomacy. American peoples closer to each tion be implemented. Perhaps it re- 

munists while the 500th American ° ° ° other. At times it is only right to quires a delegate from “down un- 
— ship with food was being unloaded. Opponents of UMT assail the give the devil his due, instead of der” to keep the prestige of the 2 
If we supply starch, they are pre- move to package it with the more just hell. UN from going ‘way down under. 














——— Morris B. Chapman —— 
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Spanish Republicans in “Exile” 
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ailure 
of an. 
Escape Plot 


By Argent-Viu 


N January of this year the press 
] reported that two officials of the 

Argentine Embassy in Moscow had 
been caught trying to smuggle two 
Spanish Republicans out of Russia in 
trunks. Moscow announced that the 
Argentines were being expelled. The 
Argentine Foreign Ministry denied the 
story, saying that one of the officials 
had resigned and the other was being 
recalled on routine business 

The story of the two unfortunate 
Spaniards who were trying to escape 
has now come to light in a campaign 
waged by Spanish newspapers and or- 
ganizations in exile to call attention to 
the plight of Spanish Republicans 
forcibly detained in Russia. The Span- 
ish Federation of Political Deportees 
and Internees, made up largely of 
refugees who took part in the French 
Underground and served time in Nazi 
concentration camps, is taking the lead 
in the effort to rescue Spaniards now 
suffering a like fate at the hands of the 
Soviets. After striving in vain to effect 
their release through the usual diplo- 
mantic channels, the Federation has 
issued a manifesto calling for aid, and 
expressing the hope that the United 
Nations and the governments which 
eomprise it will intervene in behalf of 
the prisoners. The special target of the 
manifesto is that notorious labor camp 
in the Central Asian deserts—Kara- 
ganda: 

The Communists have not denied the 
accusations, but have simply replied 
that if there are any Spaniards in 
Soviet labor camps, it is because they 
are “traitors, spies, and Fascists.’ 

Some of the Spanish prisoners in 
Russia are the bovs who were sent 
there to train as pilots in the aviation 


school at Baku during the Spanish 
civil wai Some are the sailors and 
officers of Spanish merchant marine 


ships which then plied between Loyal- 
ist Spain and Russia. Some are civilian 
who were in charge of the child 


evacuated for safety to Russia and 
other countries. And the only “charg 
against them is their desire to lea 
Russia so that they ma oin the 

low refugees in France and Lat 


America, + 


The “Black City” of Kazakhstan 


Tue name Karaganda nean Ta 


propriately enough, the Bla ( 
Known to the Soviet authorities as 
Camp No. 99-22, it ituated to 
northwest of Lake Balkash in 
Kazakhstan Republic, in the midst of 


a region so bare and forbidding that 


the natives call it Bet Pakdala—t 


“Steppe of Hunge lo describe con- 
ditions in the camp would be on! 
retell the dreary and all-too-far 
story of mcentratior amp 





Argent-Viu is a Spaniard, currently 
in Paris, whose real name cannot be 
divulged at this time for personal 
and political reasons, In a past issue 
of The New Leader, we first presented 
some of the facts regarding the sub 
ject-matter of this article as con 
yeyed in a communication from 
Spanish Republicans in London. The 
present account furnishes the detailed 


data as available to date. 
. Pe 








ver. Suffice it to say that with a 
to sixty de- 
srees below zero in winter, clothing and 
bedding are insufficient, 
heating facilities are non-existent, and 
many of the prisoners are suffering 
rom tuberculosis: their clay huts are 
lighted only by oil wicks in bottles, 
and their food is reduced to a mini- 
mum; they are engaged in forced agri- 
cultural labor, and if any prisoner fails 
to appear at the morning roll-call he 
is confined to the camp prison and fed 
mnly once every three days. 


temperature which goe 


altogether 


During the Second World War per- 
sons of many nationalities were in- 
terned in Karaganda, but by now most 
of these have been repatriated, and 
those who remain are mostly Austrian 
Jews and Spaniards. Thrcugh some of 
the repatriates in France, the Federa- 
tion has confirmed information it had 
previously received about the Spanish 
itizens held in Russia. Qne of these 
repatriates is Francisque Bornet, a 
French engineer wht grew up and 
spent most of his life in Russia, only 
to be interned as an enemy alien when 
Vichy broke relations with Moscow. 
His experiences are recorded in his 
book, Je Reviens de Russie. Another 
is a Frenchwoman who was in Bess- 
arabia when the war broke out, and 
vho was interned for the same reason, 
She told the Federation what she knew 
»f the aviation cadets who had shared 
with her the hardships of her Siberian 
imprisonment. 

I'he cadets sent to Baku for training 
juring the Spanish civil war were 
2raduated in the spring ef 1939, just 
at the time when the war was ending, 
and it is a curious detail that when 
they received their diplomas, they 
found their names written in Russian- 
ized form—‘“Sanchinov” for Sanchez, 
Armestov” for Armesto, and so on. 
Then, as their Government had been 
jefeated in the civil war, they were 
asked what thev would like to do 
some chose to stay in Russia, and 
hese were released to find jobs as 
free workers. The great majority said 
hey wished to go to France or Mexico 
where they expected to find their 
families and friends. The Russian au- 
writies noted their preferences and 
assured them that negotiations would 
ve undertaken at once to enable them 

z0 where thev wished 

A short time later they were ordered 
© pack their bags, and were taken to 


Moscow, where they were kept unde! 





he ynstant surveillance of the police 
They were told repeatedly that thei: 
‘quests to be allowed to leave the 
runti were receiving due attention 
mut as no action seemed to be forth- 
ning, they themseives made con- 
icts with the various Embassies in 
Moscow in an effort to obtain visas 
yn a night of January, 1940, a police 
i the aoor ot 
b lve f the 
x ake Noth ng 
yf The other t - 
x ere i ear ind a na 
Moscow ana on the nig 
yf June 25, 1941, four days after the 
Ger ns had declared war on Ru 


they were rounded up in GPU trucks 
and started on the first lap of their 
Siberian odessey. First they were 












DURING THE WAR AGAINST FRANCO 
Imprisonment in USSR as Reward 


taken to the prison of Novosibirsk, 
near the borders of Sin-Kiang, and 
a few months later they were moved 
on to Krasnoyarsk, where they were 
put to work in a sawmill. Here, in 
addition to the miserable conditions 
prevailing in all the camps, labor 
safeguards were so inadequate that a 
number of serious accidents occurred. 


The French engineer Bornet, de- 
scribing how the Spaniards at Kara- 
ganda occupied themselves with the 
manufacture of alpargatas or sandals 
on the days when the snow made out- 
door work utterly impossible, recalled 
that the boys did amazingly skillful 
work despite the fact that some of 
them had lest several fingers in the 
sawmill at Krasnovarsk. Towards the 
end of 1942, they were transferred 
from Krasnoyarsk to Karaganda, where 
they have been for the last six years. 


. , * 


Tue crews of three ships of the 
Spanish Merchant Marine calling at 
Murmansk were interned at the end 
of the civil war, and no trace of them 
has been found. The sailors now at 
Karaganda were the crew of the Cabo 
San Agustin, which was detained by 
the Russians at Odessa a few months 
before the end of the Spanish civil war. 
Their story has been confirmed by 
another ex-internee of Karaganda, 
Hans Zimmermann, an Austrian who 
before his Russian imprisonment had 
een an inmate of Dachau. When the 
war ended, they, like the cadets at 
Baku, were asked where they wished 
to go. A few of them asked to be sent 
back to Spain. And strange though it 
nay seem, it was their request which 
was granted. Arrangements were made 
through the Franco Consul in Turkey 
for their repatriation, and they were 
s90n able to go home. 


Incidentally, it is understood that 
this same Spanish Consul later effected 
the release of those members of 
Franco's Blue Division who, fighting 
for the Germans on the Russian -front. 
were taken prisoner, and that as a 
consequence very few, if any, of these 
Franco soldiers are still held prisoner. 


Those of the sailors who wished to 
join their fellow exiles in France and 
Latin America were herded from one 
prison to another, until they too ended 

Karaganda. For two months they 


were held at Yakhutzk, in the north- 
sastern part of Siberia, where they 
were put to work on the construction 
of a railroad, and although their stay 
was relatiyely’ short, conditions were 
so severe that about twenty of them, 


ty IRE xe eee 0 As roe : 





including the captain, Rufino Iglesias, 
and the ship's doctor, perished. 

Hans Zimmermann recalled the names 
of some of the other prisoners who 
died later at Karaganda, among them 
a woman, Maria Serrano, who was 
interned with her husband and their 
three-year-old daughter. The little girl 
was finally adopted by a Yugoslav 
woman when she was released from 
the camp. 

All these who have come back from 
Karaganda remember with special 
esteem the figure of Dr. Juan Bote, 
the oldest of the Spanish prisoners, 
who had been in charge of a group 
of Spanish children evacuated to 
Russia during the civil war. He is one 
of a group of ten Spanish civilians 
understood to be held at present in 
Karaganda. In February of last year 
some of the Spanish prisoners orgen- 
ized a bold protest, in the form of a 
hunger strike, against the severe work- 
ing conditions in the camp. Twenty 
of them were at once placed in the 
camp prison, and it was announced 
that they were to be shot. The inter- 
vention of Dr. Bote, who pleaded with 
the camp authorities and persuaded 
the prisoners to go back to work the 
next day, saved their lives. 

Of the several thousand Spanish 
children taken to Russia for safety 
during the civil war, most had no 
alternative but to accept the Russian 
citizenship offered them after the de- 
feat of the Republic, and many died 
fighting in the Second World Wer. 
Some few, however, have made their 
way to France, and one of these came 
to the offices of the Federation in 
Paris seeking news of Dr. Bote. whom 
he remembered with the greatest 
affection. 

+ * . 


El Campesino 


D vrixe the Spanish civil war. it 
was the Communist military leaders 
whose names, thanks to a good propa- 
ganda job, became internationally fa- 
mous. People who had never heard 
of Mera, Matallana, or Casado, knew 
the names of Lister, Modesto, and El 
Campesino. So what has become of 
them—how have they fared in Russia? 

The story of Valentin Gonzalez, “El 
Campesino,” is a grim but significant 
answer. He arrived in Moscow in the 
summer of 1939, was received as a 
hero, and named to the.Frunze Mili- 
tary Academy, where, as he did not 
speak Russian, it appears he was if 
charge of Spanish and Latin American 
students in training there. He married 


(Continued on Page Seven) 
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“ Frederic Voigt is the distinguished’ 
internationally-known journalist and 
political analyst, who contributes fre- 
quently to The New Leader. Formerly 
editor of the British Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After, he has recently com- 
pleted an extensive first-hand in- 
vestigation of the political situation 
in Greece, which he describes and 
evaluates in this article. 
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ATHENS. 
HE Communists are losing the 
Tv in Greece—and they know 
they are losing it. 

Last August, Albania, Yugoslavia, 
and Bulgaria pledged themselves to 
full support of the Greek Communist 
army as far as the Greek frontier. 
They agreed to equip, supply, and 
train that army, and cover its rear 
with their infantry, artillery, and avi- 
ation. The support they had previously 
given, although considerable, had 
proved insufficient. 

The Politbureau of the Greek Com- 
munist Party calls itself the “Demo- 
cratic Government” of Greece. But it 
has nothing to govern, for the Com- 
munist army has completely failed to 
take and hold one patch of Greek 
territory. Last December it tried to 
take Konitsa. Had it succeeded, the 
“Democratic Government” would have 
established itself there and would have 
claimed international recognition as 
the government of the whole of Greece. 

The attack was a complete failure, 


The Greek loyalists showed them- 
selves far superior to the Communists 
in skill, discipline, and fighting quality. 
This failure—and emphatic warnings 
from Washington and London — pre- 
vented Russia and her satellites from 
recognizing the “Democratic Govern- 
ment 

The Politbureau of the Greek Com- 
munist Party was thoroughly discon- 
certed, for it was evident that it could 
not win the war unless Russia and 
the northern neghbors were to inter- 
vene openly and in force — which 
Russia, at least, was unwilling to do. 


It comes to this: the Greek Com- 
munist Party cannot prevail in Greece 
unless Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bul- 


garia, backed by Russia, invade Greece 
and destroy the Greek army—which 
would be no easy matter, because it 


is today the most efficient in south- 
eastern Europe. To do so would be to 


run the risk of starting another world 
war—for which Russia is not ready. 
There is a general belief that the 
Communist “bandits” occupy extensive 
areas in Greece. The truth is that they 


mijest extensive areas, but aré nowhere 
in actual occupation. The Communist 


Party controls nothing except its own 
members and the men, women and 
children whom it has kidnapped or 
pressed into its service. The Commu- 
nists often raid villages. They may 


even stay in a raided village for a 
time. but nowhere have they been 
able to establish themselves either as 
an occupying army or as. an admin- 
istration. 

On the other hand, there is not one 
town in Greece where the legitimate 
Government does not’exercise full con- 
trol. There is not one village from 
which it could not drive the Commu- 
nists if it were willing to spare the 
few troops which would be needed (at 
the moment, all available troops are 
taking part in the campaign against 
the main Communist concentrations in 
the mountains). 

7 . _ 
Wheat a Communist 
Victory Would Mean 


HE battle of Konitsa led to a re- 
Vival of the Greek spirit of national 
independence. That is impressive in 
view of the fact that Greece is in her 
eighth year of war. Terms like Right, 
Left, and Center no longer have -ny 
Televance to the Greek reality. The 
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attle of Konitsa 


The Losing 
Soviet War 
In Greece 


By Frederic Voigt 


issue between Monarchy and Republic 
is dead. Nine-tenths of the nation 
are solidly for a fight to a finish 
against the Communists, who would 
count for nothing at all if they were 
not an instrument of Pan-Slav im- 
perialism. 

The Greek people have learned what 
Communism means when it has the 
weapons, the money, the organization, 
and the help from across the border. 
The Germans have committed abomi- 
nable atrocities in Greece, but the 


‘Communists have done all that the 


Germans did, and more, and thus have 


_ committed acts of terrorism not agaimst 








napped. These kidnappings have in- 
ereased during the last twelve months. 
Very few of those kidnapped have ever 
been heard from again. It is evident 
that only those who could be per- 
suaded or terrorized into serving the 
Communists have been spared. The 
rest have been murdered. It is prob- 
able that the total number of Greeks 
murdered by the Communists is as 
high as 100,000—not including persons 
who have fallen in battle or have been 
killed by mines. 

These massacres are part of a ter- 
roristic system, an extension of the 
“purges” (so familiar in Russia and 


U.S. MAJOR VIEWS GREEK BATTLE 


Major Sam Clark of Alva, Oklahoma, follows the course of a Greek Government 


battle versus CP guerrillas fron: a balcony. 


After the liberation (bottom cut), vil- 


lagers return to their ruined homes in Delvenald. Gen. Markos had planned to 
use the town as the site for his provisional headquarters. 


a foreign enemy, but against fellow 
Greeks. They have massacred men, 
women, and children; they have muti- 
lated, disembowelled, flayed, blinded, 
and crucified. They have kidnapped 
young men and women, and little boys 
and girls. They have destroyed cot- 
tages, farms, stables, granaries, mills, 
bridges. They have added pillage to 
massacre and destruction, so that many 
villages are uninhabitable, smouldering 
desolations. They have made more 
than half a million people homeless. 
The number of persons known to 
have been murdered: by the Commu- 
nists in Greece between the middle of 
October, 1944, and the end of April, 
1948, is 48,766. During that period, 
tens of thousands have been kid- 


other countries under Communist con- 
trol) into Greece. This system is the 
chief means by which the Communists 
seek to overthrow the constitutional 
and democratic order in Greece, to 
replace it by a Communist dictator- 
ship, and to force the country into 
a federation of Communist-controlled 
Balkan republics. 


. * . 


“Farewell, O World” 


HENEVER the Communists stay in 
a village for a few days, they set 
up “Peoples’ Courts” which condemn 
“traitors.” These “traitors” are Greeks 
who are known as loyalists. Among 
them are “collaborators”—or “agents 
of British and American imperialism.” 


The “Peoples’ Courts” rarely acquit, 
They may acquit a man who is lecaily 
popular, but thereafter he will be 
secretly murdered. The usual sentence 
is death, which is carried out imme- 
diately, though occasionally the pris- 
oner is sentenced to mutilation (the 
loss of an eye or of a limb). 

I have the names of 56 women wha 
were murdered in the first three 
months of 1948. Two examples will 
illustrate the nature of the tragedies 
for which the Communists are re- 
sponsible: 

In the middle of February, the Com- 
munists raided a camp of refugees 
from the regions of Melitaia and Goura. 
They accused some of the refugees of 
belonging to “nationalist” families. 
They asserted that certain members of 
these families had obeyed the order to 
serve in the Greek army, and that 
others had taken refuge in Lamia and 
Domokos. They arrested 47 of the 
refugees, deprived them of their shoes, 
and led them through snow to a spot 
between Neokhorion and Anavra. Two 
of the prisoners escaped. The remain- 
ing 45—31 men, 8 women, and 6 chil- 
dren—were executed. 

On January 26, the Communists 
raided the region of Thesprotia. They 
entered the village of Agia Marina and 
kidnapped fifteen young women. Kid- 
napped women are used to assuage the 
lust of the Communist warriors, and 
to do the cooking and other labor in 
their camps. If they are umenrab’e, 
they are indoctrinated and turned into 
Communists, so that, later on, they 
may be armed and fight in the “Demo- 
cratic Army.” Seven girls — Sophia 
Bitou, Katerina Lastuka, Elena Fran- 
gou, Maria Petraki, Penelope and He- 
lena Skaltsa, and Vasso (the daughter, 
aged 13, of the schoolteacher Hadji- 
yanni)—escaped before they could be 
kidnapped. They reached the edge of 
a precipice overlooking the villege. 
They were seen by the Communists, 
who went in pursuit. They girls tried 
to defend themselves by rolling stones 
down on the Communists, who opened 
fire. Vasso was wounded by a bullet. 

When the girls realized that ftizht 
was hopeless, they stood on the edge 
of the precipice and sang the song 
which begins “Farewell, O world...” 
and, just before the Communists 
reached them, threw themselves into 
the abyss. Vasso was the last to throw 
herself over. Unable to stand, because 
of her wound, she dragged herselt to 
the edge and rolled over into the 
abyss. All were killed. 


Britain Paralyzed 
Greek Government 


For more than two years after the 
Varkiza Agreement was signed (in 
February, 1945), the Greek Communist 
Party was free to organize openly, and 
to prepare to renew the war which 
the agreement was supposed to have 
terminated. A new campaign was then 
opened by an attack on the frontier 
town of Skra, in December, 1946, and 
by a massacre at Mandalo. 

The “bandits” could be dispersed by 
the Greek troops and constabulary, but 
as long as the Communist Party re- 
mained intact, they could always be 
reassembled and reorganized (apart 
from the fact that they could escape 
across the northern frontier to return 
when convenient). As long as the CP 
remained intact as a conspiratorial 
organization, the war was bound to 
continue indefinitely—or, rather, until 
the Greek people were reduced to such 
misery by massacre and destruction 
that they would have had no alterna- 
tive except peace on Communist terms, 
the price of peace being the loss of 
national independence. 

It was, however, impossible at first 
for the Greek State to fight ‘he Commu- 
nist Party effectively, because when- 
ever it attempted to do so, it was 
denounced as “reactionary.” Pea:aats 

(Continued on Page Six) 
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Who Guides Wallace? 





PARIS 
ARSHAL STALIN'S reply to 
Mex open letter of Henry A. 
Wallace, was, according to re- 
liable and unusually well-informed 
circles in France, actually the second 
message sent to the third party Pres- 
idential candidate by the Kremlin. 

Last June, I am informed, Wallace, 
through his pro-Communist collabora- 
tors, received a message from Dimitri 
Z. Manuilski in which the former chief 
of the Communist International and the 
Ukraine’s delegate to the United Na- 
tions outlined Moscow's view of a 
“realistic peace program.” The message 
according to my informants was de- 
livered by Pierre Cot, former French 
Minister of Ai: 

A dissident Radical-Socialist member 
of the French National Assembly, 
Cot has long been active as a key man 
fim Moscow's various “peace” offensives 
In 1937, together with Louis Dolivet, a 
French citizen of Rumanian origin who 
was also known as Udeanu, and Lud- 
wig Bracker, he headed the Soviet- 
sponsored Ressemblent Universelle 
Pour la Paix which counted among its 
supporters such leading European per- 
sonalities as Lord Lyton and Lord 
Robert Cecil 
became an open advocate of the Soviet 
Union's foreign policies 


Some months ago, Cot 


When Wallace visited Europe in the 
Spring of 1947 it was Pierre Cot who, 
together with Jacques Duclos, Marcei 
Cachin and other Cominform leaders, 
acted as the third party Presidential 
candidate’s sponsor and host. Follow- 
ing the Stalin-Wallace exchange, M. 
Cot immediately published in the Com- 
munist press of France an “Open Letter 
to Henry Wallace” in which he hailed 
the latter as the new 
peace.” 


leader of world 


es In congratulating you and thanking 
you for your initiative,” M. Cot wrote 
to Henry A. Wallace in the Communist 
VHumanite of May 22, “I believe that 
you expr 
the democrats of my own country and 
of the French Union but of all those 
multitudes throughout the world who 


not only the sentiments of 


want peace and need peace 

Comenting on the Frenchman's “open 
Ietter” to Wallace 
Jaborator of Pierre Cot remarked 


formet clo € col- 


“How would you like a stage di- 
rector who, without waiting for . the 
end of the first night's performance of 
his play, mounts the stage and praises 
his own creation? In writing the ‘open 
letter’, M. Cot, who wa: 


outset the manager of Mr. 


from the very 
Wallace's 
performance on the national and inter. 
national scene, was doing just that. Ap- 
plauding the open letter Mr. Wallace 
sent to Stalin he was actually applaud- 
ing his own letter lie was paying 
tribute to a campaign which he himself 
started with the greatest caution and 
extraordinary 
year ago.” 

The emercence of Pierre Cot as the 
international spokesman of Henry Wal- 
lace, while 
additional light on the mystery of the 
Stalin-Wallace exchange Although I 
am not in possession of the Kremlin's 
first message to the third party Presi- 
dential intimately 
familiar with its contents. At least 
two former associates of Pierre Cot, 
persons whose veracity there is ab- 
solutely no reason to doubt, saw Man- 
uilski’s message to Wallace and vouch 
for its authenticity 

The former chief of the Comintern 
asked M. Cot to “make it clear to our 
friend Wallace” that “a realistic peace 
program should include the demands 
that the Marshall Plan and the Truman 
Doctrine be abandoned and the manu- 
facture of atom bombs stopped and all 
stockpiles eliminated.” The points sub- 
sequently enumerated by Stalin in his 
reply to Wallace, of May 18 as a con- 


discretion just about a 


ignificant in itself, sheds 


candidate 1 am 


4. 
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By Leon Dennen 


Roving European Correspondent of The New Leader 


dition for a U."S.-Soviet rapproachment, 
were virtually a word-for-word repi- 
tition of the “peace program” outlined 
by the former chief of the Comintern 
in his message of last June. 

I have, of course, no way of knowing 
whether the Manuilski message was de- 
livered directly to Wallace or to some 
of his associates. It is noteworthy thet 
when the Progressive Citizens of Amer- 
ica met last January in Chicago to 
nominate Wallace as their candidate for 
President, they adopted, without dis- 
sent, sweeping proposals for change in 
the US foreign poticies which resembled 
many of those originally advanced by 
Manuilski. These were, among others, 
the establishment of a United nations 
program for the rehabilitation of Eu- 
rope as a substitute for the Marshall 
Plan, exclusion of any form of military 
supplies from American zid to Europe, 
immediate withdrawl of American mil- 
itary aid and personnel from Greece 


GUESS WHO'LL HARVEST THE 
CORN? 
Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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and Turkey and an end to the American 
support for the Nationatist Govern. 
ment of China. 


Subsequently these proposels were 
incorporated into Wallace's politics] 
program. 


The new world-wide * “anti-war” 
movement which is now being planned 
by Cominform leaders meeting in Paris 
will parallel closely the Soviet-in- 
spired anti-war congress organized at 
Amsterdam in 1932 and the various 
“peace mobilization” fronts. There 
seems to be reason to believe that after 
the Presidential elections Henry A. 
Wallace will be called upon to lead this 
movement. Pierre Cot’s “open letter” 
in VHumanite foreshadows such a bid 
to the man who is today being described 
by the Communist and pro-Communist 
press of peace-hungry Europe as the 
only American leader who genuinely 
desires peace. ; 
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(Continued from Page Five) 
who banded together so as to save 
themselves and their families from 
massacre and their villages from de- 
struction, were called “Fascist” bands 
in the British and American press. 
Greece was dependent on Britain then 
—as she now is on the United States— 
and, although she would have perished 
without British aid (as she would now 
perish without American aid) — the 
British conception of “democracy” (as 
applied to foreign countries) and the 
British belief in compromise, appease- 
ment, and a “middle-wavy,” parelyzed 
the Greek executive. 

The Greeks were resolved to fight 
in defense of their democracy and 
their independence. But it was not 
until London and Washington under- 
stood the Russian menace sufficiently 
that the Greeks were free to fight, as 
they wanted to fight, long ago. Today 
they are fighting. Communist forces 
in the mountains are being broken up 
by a series of well-prepared opera- 
tions. Extensive areas are being freed 
from Communist infestation. Peasants 
are being returned to deserted villages, 
farms, and field 


The Execution of Traitors 


HE Aftoamyna (‘Self-Defense’) was 
founded in 1946. It is under the orders 
of the Central Committee of the Greek 
Communist Party but is independent 
of all the subordinate organizations of 
the party. It exists all over Greece. 
It does the reconnaissance and the 
intelligence work ‘or the “bandits.” 
It signals the movements of troops and 
transport and the destination of sup- 
plies. It designates those persons in 
the villages who are to be executed 
when the village is raided It sets up 
the “Peoples’ Courts.” It Jays the 
mines—which have caused most of the 
casualties. It prepares the lists for the 
kidnappings of men, women, and chil- 
dren. It watches the leading loyalists 
everywhere and murders those who 
awe considered particulerly dangerous. 
Ladas, the Minister of Justice, was 
murdered by the Aftoamyna. But the 
Aftoamyna is being destroyed at Jast 

It is no longer possible for the Com- 
munists to massacre with impunity. 
A constant premium had been placed 
on murders by reluctance to convict, 
and by amnesties which turned mur- 
derers loose to commit more murders. 
Sentences passed by Greek courts 
have recently caused protest in Britain 
and the United States. But those who 
have protested have not given one 
example to show that the courts 
(whether civil or military) have not 


been properly constituted, or that 
there has been any specific miscarriage 
of justice. The prisoners are tried 
publicly, they have adequate facilities 
for defense and for appeal. The inde- 
pendence of the Greek judiciary has 
been preserved. The Greek Govern- 
ment is not a dictatorship which can 
have men executed at will. Greece is 
a constitutional, not a _ totalitarian, 
State. 


MARSHALL 
Policy Remains Firm 


It is true that there have been ex- 
cesses by loyalists. For example, in 
April, a mine exploded and blew up 
the officer commanding a detachment 
of constabulary. The men thereupon 
mutinied so as to avenge their officer. 
They made for Sparta in defiance of 
orders and stormed the prison, where 
they massacred the Communist in- 
mates. It must, however, be said that 
the military governor of the prison 
was killed while defending the pris- 
oners and that the mutineers were 
arrested. 

Between the excesses committed by 
the Communists and those commitied 
by the loyalists there is no proportion 
whatever. The Communists are in- 
eomparably worse, both in extent and 
in barbarity. The action of the Greek 
State, unlike action taken against po- 
litical opponents in Yugoslavia «and 
other states under Communist control, 
is not undertaken against the Commu- 
nist idea or against a political oppo- 
sition as such (there is a free and very 
vigorous constitutional opposition in 
Greece and a free press). It is under- 
taken, under due process of law, 
against an armed sedition which 
threatens the State itself, the liberties 
of the subjects, the territorial integ) ity 
of Greece, and the independence of 
the nation—and the peace and security 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. 





As TASS Views McArthur 


So MUCH is being written about the 
peculiar brand of “information” dis- 
seminated by TASS and the Soviet 
press on foreign affairs that only an 
extraordinary morsel destrves mention 
now and then. We have such a new 
record before our eyes in the form of 
a TASS telegram printed and reprinted 
throughout the Soviet press and pre- 
sumably broadcast throughout the Far 
East. This dispatch tells a story of how 
General MacArthur and other Amer- 
ican generals in Japan manage to use 
their positions to enrich themselves on 
a vast scale in the dirtiest possible 
manner. Among other things, the dis- 
patch claimed to know that Gen. Mac- 
Arthur had bought up antiques for 
more than 300,000,000 yen in Kyoto 
alone. He is further reported to have 
purchased controlling stock in a great 
Japanese shipping company. Further, 
“the amassing of wealth by General 


MacArthur takes the form of accepting 
all sorts of presents that are ‘offered’ 
to him and his wife by ‘appreciative’ 
Japanese businessmen, leaders of var- 
ious companies, associations, etc.” Gen- 
erals Eichelberger and Marquet are re- 
ported by TASS to be engaging in simi- 
Jar shady wusiness deals. 

In reply to a query, army authorities 
inform us: “The allegations ... are un- 
warranted and completely without 
basis in fact. In this case, it appears 
that a Soviet newspaper was concerned 
primarily with discrediting our admin- 
istration of Japan.” 

The TASS story was invented from 
beginning to end. What an outcry of 
indignation would have followed i‘, for 
instance, the State Department had 
authorized a statement in the American 
press that Marshal Sokolowsky was 
acquiring objects of art or capital in 
Berlin through obscure transactions 
and tricks. Such allegations in other 
countries would have been met by 
vehement denials and libel suits. Not 
#0 in the Soviet Union, that model 
abode of a “genuinely free press.” 
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we might describe this period as 


MONG other labels for our times 
A the Age of Migration. The Nazis 


drove hundreds of thousands of Jews - 


and of Czechs out of the Sudetenland. 
During the war the Russians dumped 
millions of Poles, Ukrainians, Crimeans 
and Volga Germans into Siberia. Fol- 
lowing the war tens of thousands of 
Balts and Poles streamed back and 
many of them have kept moving into 
the DP camps of western Europe; the 
Czechs and Poles pushed millions of 
Germans out of their homes, now real- 
located under territorial revisions; the 
South Slaves have driven tens of thou- 
sands into exile. In the Middle and Far 
East the political tempests have driven 
millions of Hindus, Moslems, Chinese 
and Malayans across the face of 
continents. 

But one of the greatest and unnoticed 
migratory shifts — unnoticed for its 
mild effects—has been in the United 
States. As the demands of war 
created labor shortages in various 
areas or opened up new opportunities, 
millions of people swarmed across 
state, county and regional lines, up- 
rooting their lives and creating new 
bonds. The startling fact is that the 
vast shift has taken place so peacefully 
and undramatically that few people 
have realized that in the past seven 
years we have witnessed the biggest 
population changes in the nation’s his- 
tory. During that period of time more 
than 12,000,000 persons changed their 
state of residence, another 13,000,000 
changed counties within the same state 
and 44,000,000 persons changed houses 
within the counties. 

The basic impact has been on re- 
gional character. Here in terms of net 
gain, the West drew about 2,000,000 
from other parts of the country, while 
the South suffered a net loss of 
1,500,000. 

Perhaps the most important social 
fact is that the trend from the farm to 
the cities continues unabated and dur- 
ing the war years there was a net loss 
of 3,200,000 from the farms. 

These over-all figures as well as*the 
data presented below are contained in 
reports of the Bureau of Census and a 
recent publication called Forecasts of 
the Population of. the United States, 
1945-1975. The data on migrations in 
the period from April, 1940, to April, 
1947, was drawn from ration-book data, 
by-products of the labor force investi- 
gations, and vital statistics. 
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Can You Keep Them 

Down on the Farm? 


Despire the draft exemptions, the 
high farm income and_ increasing 
Mechanization—or possibly because of 
the latter—the migration from the 
farms to the cities continues with even 
» Sreater renewed emphasis than in’ past 
decades. In 1930 about one-quarter of 
the population was living on the farms. 
In 1940 it was 23.2-percent. By 1945 it 
Was down to 20 percent. During the 
War period, the net loss to farms was 
900,000 persons annually not counting 
losses to the armed forces. This com- 
Pares with net’ losses of 630,000 annu- 
ally in the 1920’s and 375,000 in the 
1930's. 

A second factor to be considered in 
these data is that migration from farms 
to cities has always shown a higher 
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Tatlo of females than males, probably 
because more opportunities are avail- 
able for jobs in the cities and work is 
fasier, While this indicates fewer op- 
Portunities for farm boys to marry and 
fewer farm families, the birth rate in 
Tural_areas is still considerably higher 
than the ci 


“he cities and has helped break the 
eeriitous decline in farm, population 

hich would have occurred if the birth 
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The First in A New Series 


The Age of Migration 


By Daniel Bell 
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®@ This is the first of a series of articles by Daniel Bell analyzing the effects of 


the war on the class structure of the United States. Since all basic data on class 
divisions comes from census surveys the first job is to present the basic data pat- 
terns and then attempt to iron out the wrinkles in the population map and assess 


the meaning of the shift. 


In this article Mr. Bell presenis some over-all figures and singles out the rural- 
urban and urban-suburban paiterns for attention, _ 

In a second article Mr. Bell will present a detailed analysis of the shifts in the 
labor force in the country during the war and a concluding article will summarize 


and asséss the salient shifts. 


Mr. Bell who is a former managing editor and contributes regularly to The 
New Leader, as well as to other publications, is a member of the social science 
faculty of the College of the University of Chicago where he is new on leave of 


absence. 
‘ 
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rates were the same. (There are indi 


cations, “though, that the birth rate 
among the wealthier farmers is begin- 
ning fo drop and if farm prosperity 
keeps up it may have a strong effect 
on the population curve.) s 


The South is an instructive example 


of high birth rate and high migration. , 


The! bigth;‘rate is so high that therélis 
still a 50 percent greater natura] in- 
crease than the loss of 1,500,000 through 
migration.. The logical result is >that 
the South has a greater proportion: of 
young persons than other sections /of 


the country; whereas the median; age 


for the US as a whole is 29, the: median 
age in, the,South is 25.5 years. 


The Growth of Suburbia 


Wie the farms lost heavily during 
the war years the city areas gained 
proportionately less than their outlying 
suburban districts. In the decade from 
1920 to 1930 the peripheries of 133 large 
cities showed a gain of 16 percent pop- 
ulation while the cities grew only 
5 percent. During the war this trend 
was sharply accelerated. The reasons 
are various: expansion of industry 
took place not in the main cities but 
in their suburbs, where land was 
cheaper and transportation still avail- 
able. Houses were easier to find or 
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build rapidly in the outlying areas 
than in the city limits of a town. Thus 
San Francisco-Oakland 
23.8 percent while the 


the central 
area gained 








Modern Diogenes 
Summers in The Bugalo Evening News 


periphery gained 71.6 percent. Seattle 

gained 17.9 percent, the neighboring 

area 62.5 percent, Mobile gained 35.6 

percent, the outlying area 173.6 percent. 
< * * 


The Aging Population 


American population on July 1, 


1945, was estimated at 139,621,431, as 
against 131,669,275 in 1940. This in- 
crease of 8,000,000 in -five years was 
almost nine-tenths as large as the in- 
crease in the entire ten years from 
1930 to 1940. However this spurt in 
population was a wrinkle created by 
the war years and only mildly distorts 
the basic trend in the country towards 
a lower birth rate, a stationary popula- 
tion and an increasing proportion of 
the older aged groups. In 1940 the pro- 
portion of the population 60 and over 
was 10.3 percent; in 1945 it was 11 per- 
cent. Attempts have been made to 
extrapolate and project these figures. 
Of course there are a number of big 
ifs: fertility rates, in which rural to 
urban shifts have to be plotted; death 
rates, which can be predicted more 
easily than other factors if war does 
not intervene; and immigration. 

The basic fact is that the USA will 
have an older population: the ifs seek 
to allow for margin of errors. The 
forecasts offer a population range of 
151,000,000 to 181,000,000 by 1975. 

Today there are roughly 13,000,000 
babies and 10,000,000 grandparents. By 
1975 the pattern will be reversed. On 
the low population estimate, there will 
be 8,000,000 babies (under 5) and 
17,000,000 grandparents (65 and over). 
On the basis of high population esti- 
mates there will be 14,600,000 babies 
and 20,000,000 grandparents. 

The three major consequences of 
this shift are: 

1, The labor force will be affected 
because there will be proportionately 
fewer persons in the best working ages 
(20-44) and more in the less-efficient 
group (45-64). 

2. The military strength of the na- 
tion will decline as the fertility figure 
becomes lower. 

3. The proportion of non-producing 
individuals will rise, creating impor- 
tant shifts in the income distribution, 
the tax burdens and marketing pat- 
terns of the country. 





The 


(Continued from Page Four) 

the daughter of a Russian general, and 
for a while was the most favored of 
all the Spanish exiles in Moscow. Then 
he seems to have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Russians, for he found 
himself being carefully watched by 
the NKVD. Finally he was shipped off 
to Siberia with his wife and child. 
The baby died, and the wife’s father 
managed to have her released, but he 
dared not intervene for his son-in-law. 
Nevertheless, El Campesino evaded the 
vigilance of his guards, and after 
various adventures made his way to 
Afghanistan, where he was interned 
and handed back to the Soviet police. 
Back in Moscow, he was tried by 
court’ martial, which accused him of 
being.a spy, and, of course, a “Fascist.” 
He was condemned to life imprison- 
ment in a labor camp somewhere in 
the region of the Arctic Circle. 
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The Argentine Incident 


Tue two Spaniards who came briefly 
to the world’s notice when they made 
a dramatic attempt to escape from 
Russia early this year were Jose 
Tunon, an aviation cadet, and Pedro 
Cepeda, who had been brought to 
Russia as a child during the civil war. 
Tunon was a young lawyer who took 
an active part in the civil war from 
the first days of the Franco rebellion. 
He rose to the rank of captain, and 
then was sent to Baku to study avia- 
tion.. When the civil war ended and 
the cadets were asked where they 


Escape Plot 


wished to go, Tuhon was one of those 
who decided to stay in Russia. He was 
offered a position with one of the 
colonies of Spanish children, where he 
worked until 1940. Then he found em- 
ployment in the Soviet film industry, 
where he specialized in animated car- 
toons. The quality of his work was 
such that he was interviewed, feted 
and honored. 


But the fate of his fellow cadets at 
the aviation school preyed constantly 
on his mind, and it is believed that he 
finally decided to leave Russia so that 
he might make their plight known and 
do what he could to help them. He 
communicated with his brother in 
Mexico asking him to arrange for a 
Mexican visa, which was granted over 
a year ago. And then he found that 
the Soviet authorities would not let 
him go. He began to plot his escape, 
and found a fellow conspirator in 
Pedro Cepeda, a native of Malaga who, 
although he had refused the Soviet 
citizenship offered him when he 
reached his sixteenth year, had won 
a place at the Bolshoi Theatre in 
Moscow and a considerable salary, 
thanks to his unusually fine voice. The 
two Spaniards made contacts with 
Pedro Conde, Labor Attaché of the 
Argentine Embassy, and a colleague 
(presumably the Alfredo Antonio 
Bazan mentioned by an AP dispatch), 
who agreed to smuggle them out in 
their luggage. Then they spent hours 
curled up in trunks, testing to see how 


long they could stand certain positions. — 


hoes tee 


By the end of December the plans 
were completed, and the two Argen- 
tines presented their resignations. On 
the eve of the journey the Spaniards 
met them, and the next day they were 
duly tranSported by truck, inside the 
Argentines’ luggage, to the airfield. 
There an unexpected difficulty arose. 
The airline authorities said that the 
trunks were too heavy, and one of 
the Argentines would have to wait 
until the next day. As the Labor 
Attaché was accompanied by his wife 
and children, it was agreed that he 
would go first, and the other Argen- 
tine would follow. Tufion was in the 
trunk belonging to the Labor Attaché, 
and it was loaded on the plane. The 
other Argentine had hard work to per- 
suade the authorities to let him take 
his trunk back to the apartment, so he 
could let Cepeda out for air. 

After the airplane had been travel- 
ing about three and a half hours on 
its way to Prague, the Argentine’s 
trunk suddenly began to vibrate. 
Everyone looked at it in consternation, 
and then groans were heard. The 
Argentine finally sprang up to open 
it, and Tunon was found almost uncon- 
scious. In their minute preparations 
for the escape, the conspirators had 
forgotten that at three thousand 
meters’ altitude the pressure would be 
greater than on the ground, and Tufion 
had almost died of suffocation. 

Orders were given to turn back, the 
plane landed at Lvov, and Tufon was 
carried away in a black van of the 
secret police. Moscow was notified, and 
Cepeda was arrested. And that is the 
last that is known of them. 
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Statistics and Needs wim 
American Labors New Approach 





completely indifferent to economic 

statistics. Bargaining was based en- 
tirely on the momentary power reia- 
tionship between a local and an em- 
ployer. Each estimated the- other’s 
strength or tested it through strikes 
and lockouts. There was not much in- 
terest on either side in the background 
of economic conditions out of which 
sprang the temporary bargaining ad- 
vantage of one or the other 


1: is not so long ago that labor was 


Gradually a few individual labor 
leaders, and later an occasional union 
economist, began to watch the figures. 
Economic statistics held an interest for 
them similar to the interest the tides 
hold for the sailor. They wanted to 
forecast the economic conditions which 
affected their bargaining power. But 
they had no hope of modifying the gen- 
eral economic environment which con 
ditioned their effectivenes They gave 
as little thought to influencing economic 
fluctuations as the captain of a ship 
gives to influencing the velocity of the 
wind. Union men watched the statisti- 
cal barometers and charts in order to 
know when to pull up anchor and to 
set sail for improved wages und work- 
ing conditions, and when to ride out 
the economic storms. Changes in eco- 
nomi wtivity influenced their bar- 
gaining decisions. They did not bargain 
to chang? economic cconditions 

We have 


stage of active interest by labor in cur- 


recently entered a new 


rent economic statistics. Some unions 
now look upon statistics as social in- 
struments for the measurement of the 
performance of our economic machine 
Labor watches the gauges to discover 
those parts of the machine which need 
overhauling and then uses its economic 
and political strength to seek correc- 
tion of the defects which it discovers. 

The use of economic statistics as in- 
dicators of needed improvements in the 
operation of the economy is certainly 
not new for economists Jut it Is new 
for labor 


The reasons for labor's new approach 
to statistics are easily understood. When 
unions had only 3,000,000 members, or- 
ganized largely in craft unions func- 
tioning in the peripheral areas of the 
economy, it was futile for labor to think 
in terms of an over-all economic pro- 
gram It also seemed unnecessary. 
Leaders of the craft unions could func- 
tion effectively in behalf of their mem- 
bers by making gains at the expense of 
the vastly larger group of unorganized 
workers 


Organization spread rapidly afte 
1937. but labor leaders were forced to 
devote major attention to the problems 
incident to the extension and consolida- 
tion of unionism. They could not yet 
take time out to think of the new prob- 
lems posed by their new strength. Then 
came the war, and the new collective 
bargaining problems presented by a 
war situation further postponed the 
day when labor wouid begin to evolve 
a full-blown economic program 

Immediately before and even during 
the war, however, there were signs of 
the new economic role which labor was 
to assume. There was the Reuther plan 
for the conversion of auto plants to war 
production, the validity of which was 
later admitted in indirect fashion by 
the Chrysler Corporation and by Gen- 
erai Motors. There was the Murray 
Plan for industry councils. There was 
the labor program for Victory Through 
Equality of Sacrifice which President 
Roosevelt adopted in part only to have 
its most essential features ignored by 
Congress . 

Labor came out of the war with 15,- 
000,000 members. Its more advanced 
leaders saw that a group that large 
could make progress only with the 
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Research Director, United Auto Workers, CIO 


community, not at its expense. Union 
members and the families of union 
members, for whom organized labor 
directly spoke, plus the nearly 30,000,- 
000 unorganized workers, and their 
families, whose interests the unions 
represented — these groups together 
formed a substantial majority of the 
whole community. 

The organized workers, moreover, 
were now in very substantial part in 
the mass production industries where 
the crucial economic decisions are made 
which determine the material welfare 
of all the American people. Labor was 
face to face with the decisive power in 
the economy and conscious of a new 
responsibility for the interests of the 
community as a whole. 


* . * 


Lasor economists are turning in- 
creasingly to those statistics which show 
the activity of our economy in terms of 
the results it produces for the whole 
people. Figures on the gross national 
product, on the distribution of national 
inccome, on the relationships between 
saving and investment, and between 
profitfis and wages, und on the changes 


much steel production do we need for 
full employment and how nearly does 
current production meet that need? The 
question is not the relationship between 
production rates and capacity but rather 
of capacity to social need. Labor wants 
to know whether or not it is true that 
the steel industry’s curtailment of ex- 
pansion of capacity may mean 10,000,- 
000 or more unemployed in the: years 
ahead. If that is true, labor wants to 
know why, and what can be done 
about it. 

Similarly, labor wants to look for- 
ward to better living standards and not 
backward to the doldrums of depres- 
sion when it examines figures on ré#al 
Wages and on the distribution of’ na- 
tional income. No worker whd ‘sees 
what his wife is forced to put on the 
tablé for dinner can be made content 
by telling him that his real “hourly 
wages are higher than in 1939. For 
many workers, including those’ in’ the 
auto industry, the statement itself is 
falsé. But even if it were true, it could 
not make spaghettj taste like steak.’ 

Workers have seen their wage rate: 
rise steadily since before the war. Many 
have had to fight and sacrifice to yet 
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in these relationships as prices change 
—these now became the focus of atten- 
tion for many and perhaps most econo- 
mists working for unions. “Purchasing 
Power for Prosperity” was the slogan 
in Detroit in late 1945 and early 1946, 
The Nathan Report made it the out- 
standing national issue in early 1947. 

With the development of labor's new 
interest in statistics on economic ac- 
tivity comes a demand for a new kind 
of statistics. Interest diminishes in the 
index number relationship of current 
steel production to 1939 steel produc- 
tion, or in the relationship between 
current steel production and theoretical 
current capacity. Labor knows that 
9,000,000 workers were unemployed in 
1939 and the farmers weren’t doing any 
too well either. Workers want to look 
forward to a better tomorrow instead 
of backward to a bitter yesterday. The 
question in labor’s mind now is how 


this raise. But their living standards 
remain largely unchanged. They won- 
der way, and they are assailed from all 
sides with explanations and proposed 
solutions of their problems. 

They are told that inflation can be 
smothered under a flood of goods if they 
sweat harder and longer on the as- 
sembly line—or, to put it more politely, 
if they increase their productivity and 
give up premium overtime pay after 
forty hours weekly. 


- ~ * 


We who work in the union research 
departments turn to the sources and 
these are the answers we find: 
Looking. back to June, 1941, we find 
that the past promises of the National 
Association of Manufacturers were not 
matched by the performance of its 
members. Production did increase fol- 
lowing the emasculation of OPA. Specu- 
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Jatively. held inventories of materials 
were worked off when higher prices 
made it profitable to do so. 


But inflation got worse. As supply 
began to catch up with demand - as 
we had been promised it would — pro- 
duction in this supposedly compctitive 
economy of ours was sharply cut pack 
in one industry after another. Instead 
of increasing supplies exerting down- 
ward pressure on prices, production 
was deliberately curtailed and prices 
took new jumps. This happened in 
cotton and wool textiles, in shoes, in 
non-ferrous metals, and in canned, 
dried and frozen fruits and vegetables, 
to name a few examples. 


These evidences of restrictive prac- 
tices by industry cause our members 
to doubt the efficacy of longer work- 
weeks and increased productivity to 
result in anything more than bigger 
profits, and bigger, longer and more 
frequent layoffs. They also have a few 
doubts about their ability to produce 
more cars without more steel. 


In the first half of this year corporate 
wages and salaries (including the lush 
executives’ salaries reported by ESC) 
came to $77,500,000,000 on an annual 
rate baSis. Corporate profits before 
taxes came to $28,200,000,000. In other 
words, the corporations made 36.4¢ in 
profits for every dolar they paid wut in 
wages and salaries. With half of these 
profits they could have increased the 
wages and salaries of all their em- 
ployees by -8.2 percent. After paying 
40 percent in corporate income taxes 
on the remainder, they would have had 
profits at the rate of 8,500,000,000 a 
year. This is more than double the 
annual average of 4,100,000,000 for 
1936-39, the years regarded as “normal” 
for excess profits tax purposes, and it 
is equal to the profits of 1929, the year 
of the big boom that spawned the 
big bust. 


These are the figures of the corpora- 
lions who answered wage demands 
with the claim that wages could not be 
increased without raising prices. Even 
these figures are understatements be- 
cause of the new fashion of making 
special deductions for “extraordinary 
obsolescence” and “additional cepre- 
ciation.” 


During the second and third quarters 
of 1947, General Motors made profits 
at an annual rate substantially in excess 
of 20 percent on its net worth. Had it 
been content ‘with a generous 3% per- 
cent return, it could have reduced the 
price of its cars by from $125 to $250° 
or increased wages and salaries of all 
its employees by more than one-third. 
Or it could have given a substantial 
break to both its workers and its cus- 
tomers by giving the first a wage in- 
crease and the second a price reduction. 


Can you blame the workers if, after 
hearing these facts, they conclude that 
they should take the cash and iet the 
credit go? Can you blame them if they 
decide they had better get a wage in- 
crease now, out of their present pro- 
ductivity, rather than rely on indus- 
try’s promises to give them higher real 
earnings sometime in the future if they 
work harder and longer now? They 
know the speed of the assembly lines 
better than anyone else. Can you blame 
them if they believe the clamor for in- 
creased worker productivity is nothing 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
*The smaller figure assumes an equal 
percentage reduction in the wholesale 
prices of all General Motors products 

The larger assumes that the entire 

price reduction possible if the col 

poration’s profits were brought dow# 
to 8 percent is concentrated on 
ear and truck output with prices 
ether products remaining unchang 
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Philadelphia's Political Excavation 
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A Modern Tweed Ring 


By Walter R. Storey 
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right thievery.” 


member of this busy commiftee. 





current 
succession of scandals in_ this 
city’s government over 80 
years of Republican rule is any cri- 
terion, the next national administra- 
tion—if the GOP wins in 1948—will 
result in a dozen super-Teapot Domes. 
The campaign charges made by the 
1947 Democratic candidate for Mayor, 
Richardson Dilworth, who is a mem- 
ber of the Americans for Democratic 
Action, shocked complacent Philadel- 
phians almost a year ago and attracted 
the attention of national magazines. 
Current investigations are digging up 
lurid facts about graft and corruption 
here that threaten to rival the saga of 
the Tweed Ring in New York City 
efter the Civil War. 
Since the first of the vear, this city 
has witnessed the following astounding 
series of events: 


Pirccession of If the 


after 


Governor Duff started an investiga- 
tion of former Chief Magistrate C’ Mal- 
ley because the District Attorney, an 
aged political hack, had failed to do 
so. During the 1947 campaign, Dil- 
worth called attention to the fact that 
O'Malley seemed anxious to assign 
himself to the hearing of cases in- 
volving well-known gamblers. Once 
O'Malley heard these cases, he found 
that “the quality of mercy is not 
strained,” and dismissed them regard- 
less of the police evidence. 

Meanwhile, the Committee of Sev- 
enty’s charges of wholesale election 
frauds in the 1947 campaign have not 
been prosecuted by the District At- 
torney. Election frauds aren't news 
here or elsewhere; we simply had far 
More than usual in that campaign. 
One Over-zealous election board re- 
Ported more Republican voters in its 
division than the total 
residents of all parties. 


number of 


There was a newspaper exposure 
of the alliance between politicians and 
eifcus concessionaires. An official of 
the Amusement Tax Bureau of the 
Receiver of Taxes Office committed 
Suicide, leaving a note implicating 
Other employees in embezzlements 
¢f tax monies they had been given. 
A conservative estimate of tetal 
€mbezzlements in the various bureaus 
f the Receiver of Taxes is $2,000,000. 
F years it was common knowledge 
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@ Since this article was written, confirmation of the seriousness of GOP 
graft in Philadelphia has been brought forth in the NY Times. It reported 
on June 14: “The vanguard of Republican leaders today found their conven- 
tion city, a citadel of Republicanism since long before the turn of the century. 
in the midst of a major City Hall scandal, centering around charges that 
millions of dollars have been lost through, inefficiency, waste and down- 


Four investigations are under way. A grand jury, which has asked state 
assistance in digging out the facts regarding thefts of more than $2,000,000 
in one department, a citizens’ committee, and the state and Federal authori- 
ties are all interested in the scandal. Mr. Storey will report later on the 
results of the probing into this political sewer. 

Significant and disturbing news has been coming from the City of Brotherly 
Love, in addition to the article printed here. A short time ago, the Philadelphia 
police seized 2,000 books from bookstores on the ground that they were obscene. 
Such modern classics as James T. Farrell's novels and short stories, some in 
circulation for over a decade, were suddenly discovered to be indecent. Court 
hearings are now being held on the issues of police censorship, as well as to 
decide what is lewdness in literature. The local ADA has an active Civil Liber- 
ties Committee, which is fighting the censorship of those guardians of morality 
and partners in organized crime, the Philadelphia police. 
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that this County department seemed 
to have no records of money paid for 
previous years’ taxes. Many residents 
kept receipts of past due payments of 
taxes in case they should be billed for 
taxes already paid, wondering whether 
the employees were guilty of graft or 
inefficiency. Now 
being answered. 
The Committee of 
Councilmen and ten prominent citi- 
zens appointed by the Mayor to find 
revenue for an increase in salary for 
municipal workers — has just aceused 
the Wage Tax Bureau of the Receiver 
of Taxes of neglecting to ~collect 


their question is 


Fifteen — tive 





TIME TO GET RID OF HIM 


Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
$8,000,000. This Bureau, the Commit- 
tee maintains, could have obtained this 
sum by using information available 
from the US Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 

Disclosure of embezzlement of spe- 
cial revolving funds in the Department 
of Supplies and Purchases resulted in 
another revelation. For seyen years 
this Department has failed to submit 
its annual report to the Mayor’s Office. 
After waiting “patiently” such a long 
time, Mayor Samuel has demanded the 
resignation of its Director, Charles 
Grakelow, long prominent in local pol- 
itics and in the fraternal world. Gra- 
kelow has just been dismissed by the 
Mayor. 


in the Making 


A grand jury investigation ot the 
Receiver of Taxes and of the Director 
of the Purchases and Supplies De- 
partment has been started. Since these 
officials’ attorney had requested such 
an investigation and since the hitherto 
lax District Attorney is the prosecutor, 
not an outsider appointed by the 
Mayor or the Governor, there is reason 
to agree with Richardson Dilworth that 
this investigaiton is a “whitewash.” 
Besides, gand jury investigations here 
in the past have accomplished few 
reforms. 


* * * 


Ciry Council is providing tunds 
which it claims will be large enough 
for a check of all departments hand- 
ling public funds. Yet the City Char- 
ter of 1919 provides that the Control- 
ler “shall audit the accounts of the 
several departments and trusts ... and 
all other accounts in which the city 1s 
concerned.” The Controller was not 
performing his duty; otherwise, he 
would have discovered the thefts and 
irregularities cited. Civics classes teach 
children that the Controller is “the 
watchdog of the city’s finances.” Evi- 
dently this watchdog has been asleep 
for years and should be sent to the 
dog pound. 

England has her “spivs” and the 
Quaker City has her “drones,” her 
municipal employees who do a few 
hours’ work for a full day’s pay. The 
boys in City Hall were shocked the 
other week when the Mayor decreed 
that they work as long as 38 hours 
a week and keep regular office hours. 
City Hall has long been notorious for 
the numbers’ writers and horse-race 
gamblers who frequent it or “work” 
in it. Think of the unemployment 
caused in those industries if thousands 
of “drones” have to work! 

The tie-up between the Police De- 
partment and organized vice has re- 
sulted in the shifting of all eight 
district police inspectors and all 35 
police captains to new but adjoining 
districts. Once these politically in- 
fluential police officials become estab- 
lished in their new districts, the tie- 
up will be resumed. Charges of shake- 
down and graft in the Fire Marshall's 
Office have been made by indignant 
residents who have been charged ar- 
bitrary “fees” by fire inspectors for 
approving installation of fuel oil 
heaters, 


* ” “ 


Wane the Governor, the Mauvor 
and even the Republican City Chair- 
man are making belated efforts to cor- 
rect evils of long standing, Americans 
for Democratic Action has made ad- 
ditional proposals. The local ADA’s 
immediate and long-range demands 
are a model for ADA chapters meeting 
similar problems in other cities. 

ADA has called upon the Mayor and 
the District Attorney to appoint a 
special prosecutor of ability and in- 
tegrity, and has asked City Council 
to enact a special ordinance to give 
this prosecutor power and ample funds 
to conduct a thorough investigation. If 
the Mayor and the District Attorney 
fai] to act, then Governor Duff should 
supersede these officials, as he has done 
in the ‘investigation of the former 
Chief Magistrate. The Republican or- 
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ISN’T INFLATION TERRIBLE? 


Herblock, Washington Post 
ganization has also been asked by ADA 
to have removed from office the offi- 
cials whose negligence has made these 
sandals possible. 

Honest and modern business methods 
can be introduced in City Hall through 
the assistance of the nationally known 
Institute of Public Administration, ac- 
cording to the local ADA. Chairmen 
of both major political parties and all 
candidates for the state legislature are 
urged to support a new city charter, 
2s well as city and county consolida- 
tion. In an article in the February 14 
New Leader I pointed out how un- 
necessary most county offices are and 
how they are a haven for thousands 


ef doorbell-pushers come election- 


time, Philadelphia City and County 
have occupied the same area since 
1854; that’s why most county jobs 


cuplicate city jobs and could be put 
under a city department. 

Like so many other American cities, 
this metropolis needs the following 
forward-looking ADA requirements: 
‘A modern airport. A new port au- 
thority. A housing plan supported in 
part by city funds. Adequate city 
center parking facilities. A smoke- 
abatement ordinance—enacted and en- 
forced. An express highway system. 
Real progress on sewage program. An 
improved water system to give us 
drinkable water.” (Philadelphia _ is 
known the world over for its vile- 
lasting “chlorine cocktails.”) ‘“Ade- 
quate and usable playground facilities, 
Funds for our educational system.” 

For the armchair generals of the 
“cold war” these local issues may seem 
tame and reformist. But it helps in 
the fight against Russian totalitarian- 
ism if we put our local backyards in 
order. Philadelphia’s Benjamin Frank- 
lin if alive today, would propably 
agree that we cannot make the demo- 
carte way of life triumph throughout 
the world, if we cannot prevent stolen 
elections and institute modern 
xovernment here in America. 


local 


REQUIRED READING 


Made Wife Read 
Merx. | 





Communist 


| — Newspaper headline. 
| 


Time was. in franker days of yore, 
| When brutish husbands used to 


roar 

And, full of liquor, beat their 
wives, 

Or run them through with carving 


knives. | 


But now. more sinister and sly, 
The sadist, with his mind awry. 
Just pins his wife aganist the wall 
And makes her read “Das Kapital.” 











———— Richard Armour = 
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riters and Leviathan 


By GEORGE ORWELL 


HE position of the writer in an age of state control is a subject that has already 
been fairly widely discussed, although most of the evidence that might be 
relevant is not yet available. In this place I do not want to express an opinion 
either for or against state patronage of the arts, but merely to point out that what 
kind of state rules over us must depend partly on the prevailing intellectual atmos- 
phere: meaning, in this context, partly on the attitude of writers and artists them- 


selves, and on their willingness or 
otherwise to keep the spirit of Liberal- 
ism alive. If we find ourselves in ten 
years’ time cringing before somebody 
like Zdhanov, it will probably be be- 
cause that is what we have deserved. 
Obviously there are strong tendencies 
towards totalitarianism at work ‘within 
the English literary intelligentsia al- 
ready. But here I am not concerned 
with any organized and conscious 
movements such as Communism, but 
merely with the effect, on people of 
good will, of political thinking and the 
need to take sides politically. 


© . * 


Tus is a political age. War, Fas- 
cism, concentration camps, rubber 
truncheons, atomic bombs, etc., are 
what we daily think about, and there- 
fore to a great extent what we write 
about, even when we do not name 
them openly. We cannot help this. 
When you are on a sinking ship, your 
thoughts will be about sinking snips. 
But not only is our subject-matter 
narrowed, but our whole attitude 
towards literature is colored by loyal- 
ties which we at least intermittently 
realize to be non-literary. I often have 
the feeling that even at the best of 
the times literary criticism is fraudu- 
lent, since in the absence of any ac- 
cepted standards whatever—any ezx- 
ternal reference which can give mean- 
ing to the statement that such and 
such a book is ‘good’ or ‘bad’—every 
literary judgement consists in trump- 
ing up a set of rules to justify an 
instinctive preference. One’s real re- 
action to a book, when one has a 
reaction at all, is usually ‘I like this 
book’ or ‘I don’t like it’, and what 
follows is a rationalization. But ‘I 
like this book’ is not, I think, a non- 
literary reaction; the nan-literary re- 
action is ‘This book is on my side, and 
therefore I must discover merits in it.’. 
Of course, when one praises a book 
for political reasons one may be emo- 
tionally sincere, in the sense that one 
does fee] strong approval of it, but 
also it often happens that party soli- 
darity demands a plain lie. Anyone 
used to reviewing books for political 
periodicals is well aware of this. In 
general, if you’are writing for a paper 
that you are in agreement with, you 
sin by commission, and if for a paper 
of the epposite stamp, by omission. At 





yi George Orwell, distinguished polit- 
ical analyst and literary critic, is the 
author of “Animal Farm” which 
caused a furor in the U.S. when pub- 
lished last year. His other books in- 
clude the collection of essays, “Dick- 
ens, Dali and Others.” and “The Lion 
and the Unicorn.” Formerly literary 
editor of the London Tribune, Orwell 
has led an active career in which 
he fought in the Spanish Civil War, 
worked as a teacher, lived in Paris, 
spent some years in Burma, and was 
a member of the staff of the Briiish 
Broadcasting System. He is also a 
novelist. This essay, “Writers and 
Leviathan.” here receives its first 
American publication; in England. it 
was prnted by “Politics & Letters.” 
.... 4 








any rate, innumerable controversial 
books—books for or against Soviet 
Russia, for or against Zionism, for or 
against the Catholic Church, etc.—are 
judged before they are read, and in 
effect before they are written. One 
knows in advance what reception they 
will get in what papers. And yet, with 
a dishonesty that sometimes is not 
even quarter-conscious, the pretence 
is kept up that genuinely literary 
standards are being applied. 

Of course, the invasion of literature 
by politics was. bound to happen. It 
must have happened, even if the special 
problem of totalitarianism had never 
arisen, because we have developed a 
sort of compunction which our grand- 
parents did not have, an awareness of 
the enormous injustice and misery of 
the world, and a guilt-stricken feeling 
that one ought to be doing something 
about it, which makes a purely aes- 
thetic attitude towards life impossible. 
No one, 2ow, could devote himself to 
literature as single-mindedly as Joyce 
or Henry James. But unfortunately, to 
accept political responsibility now 
means yielding oneself over to ortho- 
doxies and “party lines,” with all the 
timidity and dishonesty that that im- 
plies. As against the Victorian writers, 
we have the disadvantage of living 
among clear-cut political ideologies 
and of usually knowing at a glance 
what thoughts are heretical. A modern 
literary intellectual lives and writes 
in constant dread—not, indeed, of pub- 
lic opinion in the wider sense, but of 
public opinion within his own group. 
As a rule, luckily, there is more than 
one group, but also at any given mo- 
ment there is a dominant orthodexy, 
to offend against which needs a thick 
skin and sometimes means cutting 
one’s income in half for years on end. 
Obviously, for about fifteen years past, 
the dominant orthodoxy, especially 
among the young, has been ‘left’. The 
key words are ‘progressive’, ‘demo- 
cratic’ and ‘revolutionary’, while the 
labels which you must at all costs 
avoid having gummed upon you are 
“bourgeoise,’ ‘reactionary’ and ‘Fascist.’ 
Almost everyone nowadays, even the 
majority of Catholics and Conserva- 
tives, is ‘progressive’, or at least wishes 
to be thought so. No one, so far as I 
know, ever describes himself as a 
‘bourgeois’, just as no one literate 
enough to have heard the word ever 
admits being guilty of anti-Semitism 
We are all of us good democrats, anti- 
Fascist, anti-imperialist ,contemptuous 
of class distinctions, impervious to 
color prejudice, and so on and so forth. 
Nor is there much doubt that the 
present-day “left” orthodoxy is better 
than the rather snobbish, pictistic 
Conservative orthodoxy which pre- 
vailed twenty years ago. For at the 
least its implied objective is a viable 
form of society which larger numbers 
of people actually want. But it also 
has its own falsities which, because 
they cannot be admitted, make it im- 
possible for certain questions to be 
seriously discussed. 

* . * 


Tue whole left-wing ideology, scien- 


tific and utopian, was evolved. by 
people who had no immediate pros- 
pect of attaining power. It was, there- 
fore, an extremist ideology, utteriy 
contemptueus of kings, governments, 
laws prisons: police forces, armies, 
flags, frontiers, patriotism, rel-gion, 
conventional morality, and, in fact, the 
whole existing scheme of things,. atil 
well within living memory the, forces 
of the left in all countries were fight- 
ing against. a tyranny which appeared 
to be invincible, and it was easy;to 
assume that i: only that pa. iar 
tyranny—capitalism—could be,,ever- 
thrown, Socialism would follow.: Myore- 
cver, the left had inherited from; Li- 
eralism certain distinctly questionable 
beliefs, such as the belief that the, f7uth 
will prevail and persecution defeats 
itself, ores that man is naturally” god 
and if only corrupted by his. env - 
merit.’ This perfectionist idedlogy*has 
persisted in nearly all of us, and it 
is in the name of it that we protest 
whén (tor instance) a Labor govern- 
ment votesyhuge incomes to the King's 


daughters or shows a hesitation about. 


nationalizing steel. But we have also 
accumulated in our minds a wthoie 
series of unadmitted contradictions, as 
a result of successive bumps against 
reality. 


The first big bump was the Russian 
Revolution. For somewhat complex 
reasons, nearly the whole of the Eng- 
lish left has been driven te accept the 
Russian regime as ‘Socialist’, while 
silently recognizing that its spirit and 
practice are quite alien to anything 
that is meant by “Socialism” in ‘this 
country. Hence there has arisen a 
sort of schizophrenic manner of thinx- 
ing, in which words like “democracy” 
can bear two irreconcilable meanings, 
and such things as concentration camps 
and mass deportation can be right and 
wrong simultaneously. The next blow 
to the left-wing ideology was the rise 
of Fascism, which shook the pacisia 
and internationalism of the left with- 
out bringing about a definite restate- 
ment of doctrine. The ‘experience of 
German occupation taught the Euro- 
pean peoples something that the 
colonial peoples knew already, namely, 
that class antagonisms are not all- 
important and there is such a thing 
as national interest. After Hitler it 
was difficult to maintain seriously that 
“the enemy is in your own country” 
and that national independence is of 
no value. But though we all know this 
and act upon it when necessary, we 
still feel that to say it aloud wouid 
be a kind of treachery. And finaily, 
the greatest difficulty of all, there is 
the fact that the left is now in power 
and is obliged to take responsibility 
and make genuine decisions. 

Left governments almost, invariably 
disappoint their supporters because, 
even when the prosperity which they 
have promised is achievable, there is 
always need of an uncomfortable tran- 
sition period about which little has 
been said beforehand. At this momeat 
we see our own government, in #s 
desperate economic straits, fighting in 
effect against its own past propaganda. 
The crisis that we are now in is not 
a sudden unexpected calamity, like an 
earthquake, and it was not caused by 
the war, but merely hastened by #. 
Decades ago it could be forseen ‘that 
something of this kind was going to 
happen. Ever since the nineteenth 
century our natio*l income, depen- 


dent partly on interest from foreign 
investments, and on assured markets 
and cheap raw materials in colonial 
countries, had been extremely pre- 
carious. It was certain that, sooner or 
later, something would go wrong and 
we should be forced to make our ex- 
ports balance our imports: and when 
that happened the British standard of 
living, including the working-class 
standard, was bound to fall, at leas; 


. temporarily. Yet the left-wing parties, 


even when they were vociferously anti- 


: imperialist, never made these facts 


clear. On occasion they were ready 
*9 admit that the British workers had 
benefited, to some extent by the loot« 
ing of Asia and Africa, but they al- 
ways allowed it to appear that we 
could give up our loot and yet in some 
way contrive to remain prosperous. 
Quite largely, indeed, the workers were 
won over to Socialism by being toid 
that they were exploited, whereas the 
brute truth was that, in world terms, 
they were exploiters. Now, to all ap- 
pearances, the point has been reached 
when the working-class living standard 
cannot be maintained, let alone raised, 
Even if we squeeze the rich out of 
existence, the mass of the people must 
either consume less or produce more, 
Or am I exaggerating the mess we are 
in? I may ba and I should be glad 
to find myself mistaken. But the point 
I wish to make is that this question, 
among people who are faithful to the 
left ideology, cannot be genuinely dis- 
cussed. The lowering of wages and 
raising of working hours are felt to be 
inherently anti-Socialist measures, and 
must therefore be dismised in advance, 
whatever the economic situation may 
be. To suggest that they may be un- 
avoidable is merely to risk being 
plastered with those labels that we 
are all terrified of. It is far safer to 
evade the issue and pretend that we 
can put everything right by redis- 
tributing the existing national income. 
7” 7 ” 


To accept an orthodoxy is always to 
inherit unresolved contradictions. Take 
for instance the fact, which came out 
in Mr. Winkler’s essay in this series, 
that all sensitive people are revolted 
by industrialism and its products, and 
yet are aware that the conquest of 
poverty and the emancipation of the 
working class demand not less indus- 
trialization, but more and more. OF 
take the fact that certain jobs are 
absolutely necessary and yet are never 
done except under some kind of co- 
ercion. Or take the fact that it is im- 
possible to have a positive foreign 
policy without having powerful armed 
forces. One could multiply examples. 
In every such case there is a con- 
clusion which is perfectly plain but 
which can only be drawn if one 1s 
privately disloyal to the official ide- 
ology. The normal response is to push 
the question, unanswered, into a corner 
of one’s mind, and then continue re- 
peating contradictory catchwords. One 
does not have to search far through 
the reviews and magazines to dis- 
cover the effects of this kind of think- 
ing. 

I am not, of course, suggesting that 
mental dishonesty is peculiar to So- 
cialists and left-wingers generally, of 
is commonest among them. It is merely ° 
that -acceptance of any political dis- 
cipline seems incompatible with Lter-’ 


’ ary integrity. This ‘applies equally * 


movements like Pacifism and Persot- 
acer ee 
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awhich claims to be outside the 
: political struggle. Indeed, 
“the mere sound of words ending in 
ism seems to bring with it the smell 
of propaganda. Group loyalties are 
necessary, and yet they are poisonous 
to literature, SO long as literature is 
the product of individuals. As soon 
as they are all »wed to have any in- 
fluence, even a negative one, on crea- 
tive writing. the result is not only 
falsification, but often the actual 
érying-up of the inventive faculties. 


Well, then, what? Do we have to 
conclude that it is the duty ot every 
writer to “keep out of politics”? Cer- 


tainly not! In any case, as I have sa.d 
already, no thinking person cau or 
does genuinely keep out of politics, 
in an age like the present one. [ oniy 
suggest that we should draw a sharper 
distinction than we do at present be- 
tween our political and our literary 
loyalties, and should recognize thai » 
willingness to do certain distasteful but 
necessary things does not carry with 
it any obligation to swallow the bel‘efs 
that usually go with them. When a 
writer engages in politics he should 
do so as a citizen, as a human being, 
but not as a writer. I do not thiak 
that he has the right, merely on the 
score of his sensibilities, to shirk the 
ordinary dirty work of politics. Just 
9s much as anyone else, he shou!d ve 





the “failure of nerve” in our times. 
This inadequacy arises out of the 
incessant competition of value sys- 
tems and institutions that character- 
ize current Western culture. Proust's 
great novel attempts to come to terms 
creatively with a relativist world of 
' fluctuating values by establishing 
' extra- material and extra - temporal 
standards to act as a philosopher’s 
stone, but the novel succeeds in evok- 
ing a genuinely poetic experience that 
is likely to continue to have con- 
siderable aesthetic merit. Although 
| The Remembrance of Things Past has 
» been many times cited as a metaphor 
» of Einstein Relativity, and this alone 
should recommend it to the reader, 
it is seldom read in its entirety. When 
it became popular for the intelligentsia 
to grow tired of Proust's discursive- 
ness, his endless switchbacks and de- 
liberate inconsistencies, the demands 













he makes on the powers of concentra- 
tion and memory—-and to admit laugh 
ingly that they had stopped reading 
somewhere nesr halfway through— 
g wony was never better served. 


I 


SUCH FAULTS of the reader can in 
: part be neutralized by adequate cri- 
pticism. This, of course, is stop-gap 
: therapy where what is also needed 
i is preventive medicine: the gaping 
7 wound of non-communication that 
» €Xists in our societal body never should 
B have occurred, must be prevented in 
@ future generations, yet can only be 
Prevented if the injury heals in our 
time. So, today, the critic-physician 
explicates, int orprets, proselytizes—and 
tends to abandon his older functions 
of appreciation, enthusiasm, compari- 
son and evaluation. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in his attempt to be understood, 
the critic sinks below the level of the 
Surgeon, abandons all attempts at 
therapy, and in trying to rationalize 
his own liking for a masterpiece, be- 
comes only a guide who to keep from 
boring his tourists, reduces art to parts 
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prepared to deliver lectures in drafty 
halls, to chalk pavements, to carvass 
voters, to distribute leaflets, even to 
fight in civil wars if it seems neces- 
sary. But whatever else he does in the 
service of his parity, he should never 
write for it. He should make it clear 
that his writing is a thing apart. And 
he should be able to act co-operatively 
while, if he chooses. completety re- 
jecting the official ideology. He should 
never turn back from a train of 
thought because it may lead to a 
heresy, and he should not mind very 
rouch if his unorthodoxy is smelt out, 
as it probably will be. Perhaps it is 
even a bad sign in a writer if he is 
not suspected of reactionary tenden- 
cies to-day, just as it was a bad sign 
if he was not suspected of Communist 
sympathies twenty years ago. 

But does all this mean that a writer 
should not only refuse to be dictated 
to by political bosses, but also that he 
should refrain from writing about poli- 
tics? Once again, certainly not! There 
is no reason why he should not write 
in the most crudely political way, if 
he wishes to. Only he should do so 
as an individual, an outsider, at the 
most an unwelcome guerrilla on the 
fiank of a regular army. This attitude 
is quite compatible with ordinary po- 
litical usefulness. It is reasonable, for 
example, to be willing to fight in a 


- war because’ one thinks the war ought 


to be won, and at the same time to 
refuse to write war propaganda. Some- 
times, if a writer is honest, his writ- 
ings and his political activities may 
actually contradict one another. There 
are occasions when that is plainly un- 
desirable; but then the remedy is not 
to falsify one’s impulses, but to remain 
silent. 


co ~ * 


To suggest that a creative writer, in 
a time of conflict, must split his life 
into two compartments, may seem 
defeatist or frivolous; yet in practice 
I do not see what else he can do. To 
Jock yourself up in the ivory tower is 
impossible and undesirable. To yield 
subjectively, not merely to a party 
machine, but even to a group ideology, 
is to destroy yourself as a writer. We 
feel this dilemma to be a painful one, 
because we see the need of engaging 
in politics while also seeing what a 
dirty, degrading business it is. And 
most of us still have a lingering belief 
that every choice, even every political 
choice, is between good and evil, and 
that if a thing is necessary it is also 
right. We should, I think, get rid of 
this belief, which belongs to the 
nursery. In politics one can never do 
more than decide which of two evils 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


THE TWO WORLDS OF MARCEL PROUST. By Harold March. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 275 pages. $3.50. 


exegesis, and the so-called “secret weapon” based on physical principles in- 
scrutable to all except a few advanced scientists, have become commonplaces 
of our world. Both the inability of modern man to feel and perceive great art, and 
his impotence to apply moral constraint that could contain and humanize technolog- 
ical innovations that may otherwise lead to his annihilation, are manifestations of 


‘T= novel that even intelligent readers cannot wholly understand without an 





and lists them in a catalogue. Mr. 
Harold March is such a Baedeker. 


In The Two Worlds of Marcel Proust 
he conducts his reader through the 
tangled paths and labyrinthine ruins 
of his author. By means of a biography 
of ideas as well as life experiences he 
connects Proust with certain of the 
intellectual currents of the fin de siecle. 
He sees Proust as vacillating between 
the psychology of Krafft-Ebbing, Ul- 
richs and Ribot and the philosophy of 
Bergson and Schopenhauer. Although 
Proust’s habitual asthma is shown to 
be symptomatic of the decline of his 
will, and his homosexuality is in- 
dicated as the principal cause of his 
guilt, Mr. March at no place differen- 
tiates between his own psychological 
orientation and the suspect theory of 
the Urning of Ulrichs and Krafft- 
Ebbing. Similarly, his dilletantism, 
that expressed itself in a_ single- 
minded reverence for Ruskin and oc- 
easionally resulted in a parody or 
sketch, is allowed to stand as evidence 
of the author’s sensibility and intelli- 
gence during his formative years. Mr. 
March seems incapable of explaining 
how the comically languishing aesthete 
of Les Plaisirs et Les Jours was trans- 
formed into the mordant social critic 
and mature poet of A la Recherche du 
temps perdu. 


Mr. March sees this last, great work 
as the ultimate result of a lifetime 
conflict in Proust’s personality between 
the need to act and the desire to 
vegetate among sensations. He is 
aware that this conflict existed in the 
young Proust to the same degree as it 
did in the mature writer, but his only 
attempt to determine what caused 
Proust to begin work on the longest, 
most involved novel the world has 
ever seen concludes with a theory that 
is available to anyone who ever read 
through the Overture. Mr. March 
decides that three incidents of “in- 
voluntary memory” inspired Proust to 
begin his massive work—the tea- 


soaked madeline, the three trees, the 
hawthorne—and led automatically to 
the curiously absolutist philosophy of 
2n inner reality, a reality of the spirit 
that exists “outside of time”, as set 
forth in Le Temps Retrouve. 


II 


JUST AS HE seems to accept the 
outmoded hypothesis of Ulrichs con- 
cerning the inheritance of homosex- 
uality, Mr. March does not criticize 
Proust’s intuitive idealism. While never 
quite sympathizing with the overall 
picture of Proustian saciety, he is 
willing to go as far afield as an obscure 
novel of J. Anker Larsen, With The 
Door Open, for further substantiation 
of Proust’s mystical experiences. In 
this autobiographical narrative of the 
Danish writer, Mr. March discovers 
an individual who has had similar 
visions of a supra-rational world and 
who has succeeded in inducing such 
“lightning flashes” of insight. Mr. 
March does not infer from this that 
Proust’s revelation is available to all, 
but I gathered that he wished it were. 
This interpretation of the novel as an 
elaborate statement of a man’s life that 
ended in the discovery of a key to 
ultimate value is a specious distortion 
of Proust’s intent. 


The Remembrance of Things Past 
is a poetic statement of experience 
that subsumes a philosophy. The war 





ied ta the Begs ih at 
is the less, and there are some situa- 
tions from which one can only escape 
by acting like a devil or a lunatic. War, 
for example, may be necessary, but 
it is certainly not right or sane. Even 
a general election is not exactly a 
pleasant or edifying spectacle. If you 
have to take part in such things—and 
I think you do have to, unless you 
are armored by old age or stupidity 
oc hypocrisy—then you also have to 
keep part of yourself inviolate. For 
most people the problem does not arise 
in the same form, because their lives 
ave split already. They are truly alive 
only in their leisure hours, and there 
is no emotional connection between 
their work and their political activities 
Nor are they generally asked, in the 
name of political loyalty, to debase 
themselves as workers, The artist, and 
especially the writer, is asked just 
that—in fact, it is the only thing that 
politicians ever ask of him. If he 
refuses, that does not mean that he 
is condemned to inactivity. One half 
of him, which in a sense is the whole 
of him, can act as resolutely, even as 
violently if need be, as anyone else. 
But his writings, in so far as they have 
any value, will always be the product 
of the saner self that stands aside, 
records the things that are done and 
admits their necessity, but refuses to 
be deceived as to their true nature. 
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between relativism and idealism is 
fought throughout the narrative as the 
reader is forced to view each character. 
even each major event, in the book 
from many contradictory angles. Noth- 
ing is ever stated certainly and finally; 
everything is in continual metamor- 
phosis. At the end of the seven long 
novels we are once more at the begin- 
ning—as at the end of Finnegan's 
nightmare we are once again com- 
mencing—and the whole comprises a 
non-ceasing artistic statement on time, 
experience, value, even art itself. In 
writing of the story line, the char- 
ecters, the intellectual themes, the 
wavering between an omniscient style 
and the simpler narrative of Marcel. 
Mr. March is reliable, accurate and 
dull. He lacks the gusto of the true 
critic; he is scholarly and pontifical 
rather than provocative and astonish- 
ing. Seldom is Proust’s novel compared 
to its peers; the maladroit linking with 
the mystical tale of Larsen’s makes me 
suspect Mr. March’s ultimate taste. 

In fact, on finishing Mr. March's 
pedestrian guidebook—I was tempted 
to leave off less than halfway through 
—a circular thesis comes to mind. Are 
modern nevels unread because modern 
criticism is unreadable? Or vice-versa? 

(John Franklin Bardin is a young 
critic and novelist. He contributed the 
recent widely-discussed review of the 
Katka diary to The New Leader.) 
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Reviewed by MIRIAM HOROWITZ 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AMONG THE 
ARTS. By Eleanor Berman. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 305 
pages. $3.75. 


Tus book, written as a Ph.D. thesis, 
is a study of Thomas Jefferson’s ideas 
on art, the possible origins and social 
implications of these ideas. 


The author’s account of the in- 
fluence on Jefferson is encyclopedic, 
begins with the vigorous American 
frontier on his father’s side, Virginia 
eristocracy on his mother’s, and in- 
cludes not only the entire eighteenth 
century milieu, both American and 
European, but the classics. 


Ph.D. Thesis 


Especially emphasized is the influence 
of the Scottish Lord Kames, a firm 
utilitarian, who mesaured art by func- 
tional rather than by purely esthetic 
values. For Kames, and later for Jef- 
ferson, there was no simple art foi 
art’s sake. “Always the tool is viewed 
in relation to its purpose; art must not 
only further freedom and happiness 
but also inculcate virtue.” Jefferson 
is also considered in relation to Locke, 
whose thorough empiricism and hu- 
manism marked the progress of 
democratic thought in the eighteenth 
century. 

The book is not well written. Phras- 
ing is often extravagant and indirect. 
and there is too much Jefferson “child 
of his times.” 
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Reviewed by BERNARD HERMAN 


TOWARD WORLD PEACE. By Henry A. Wallace. 
$1.78. 


& Hitchcock. 121 pages. 


New York: Reynal 


he puts his foot into it. In the 


VERY time that Wallace opens his mouth, ; i it. 
8) past few weeks, he testified that in recommending an American army of 


1,000.000 men, he had “pulled the figure out of the air.” 


On another occasion 


he admitted he knew very little, if anything, about the Communist movement. In 
his latest book, he more than proves both contentions, that his “facts” are pulled 


out of the air, 
cussing: Communism, Soviet Russia 
and how to achieve world peace. 

Wallace informs us that the Com- 
munist movement had its origin at a 
meetings of Socialists ir. 1898 at Minsk, 
Russia, which meeting split into two 
groups, Menshevik and Bolshevik. This 
could only have been written by a 
man who never had read either a book 
or an article on the Communist move- 
ment. He is totally unaware of the 
fact that there was no Bolshevik group 
prior to the Congress at Brussels in 
1903. Some unnamed person informed 
him that the Communists in Chira 
were “pretty much like the old Non- 
Partisan Leaguers of North Dakota.” 
and this decides the question for h m, 
the truth to the contrary. 


He learned in some unknown way 
that the majority of the guerrillas in 
Greece are not Communists, and that 
the great body of the Greek peopl> i 
with the : 


accuses the 


“heart and soul 
He therefore 


press of misinforming the 
he 


guerrilla 
American 
world that 


guerrilla ‘were Communists, 


working in cooperation with Yugoslay 
Bulgarian, and Albanian reds.” 
Wallace justifies the Stalinist se zure 
of power in Czechoslovakia as due to 
a crisis predetermined by the Tru nan 
doctrine, and provoked by “rightist 
with American support. His attitude to 
the Tito dictatorshin is similar! ’ 
favorable one which he states wa 
formed by unnamed “impartial Amer- 
iwans who were not in the hire of the 
pres He therefore impugn t 
honesty and int rity of every news- 
paper correspondent of the non-Com- 
munist pre throughout the 
based on his own peculiar sour 
hich f never dare to nam 
justihe the jomination of East 1 
Europe by Russia as due to the i 
of Russia for ecurity, and charges 
with h usual irresponsibility that th 
U. S. is doin the ame thing in Cen- 
tral Amercia Thinking, a Walla 
does, “from the standpoint of Russia 
safety he write that “no one n 
say that Stalin did the wrong tl y 
either in agreeing to the pact with 


Hitler n attacking 
bloody 


Finland.” He 
purges by Sta‘in 
“Nazi-Trotskyist 
Wallace now adit 


approves the 
as the elimination of 


conspirator 


there are slave-labor camps in Russia 
and is puzzled that when he visited 
Siberia in 1944, he “didn’t happen to 
see them He thereby admits that 


and that he knows phenomenally little about the subject he is dis- 





not the American press, but he, in his 
book on the trip, had misinformed the 


world 
+ * * 


Wuen Wallace deals with his own 
country, all justifications cease. Amer- 
ica is dominated by “react.onary cap- 
italists,” “militarists,” and “Russia- 
haters.” We are heading for “a dic- 
tatorship of the right,” and towards 
aggressive war against peace-loving 
Russia. Our objective in Italy is “just 
as reactionary as Mussolini’s” he 
learned. 

Wallace’s program for world peace 
is amazing in its simplicity. It is: 
“Play ball with Russia.” Apparently, 
in this game, the rules are to be made 
by Wallace and the Russians. If they 
cross our goal line, it counts six points, 
if we cross their’s it’s a foul, for which 
penalized 50 yards. The 
guaranteed victory 
they, might not 


we are to be 


Russians are to be 
in advance, otherwise, 
like to play 

What proposes is that we 
withdraw all aid to Turkey 
and China, so that the Russians can 
take over. We are urged to discontinue 
the Marshall Plan, and in its place, 
pour billions of dollars into Russia and 
Eastern Europe to help build Stalin's 
conomy. We are told to give up the 


Wallace 


Greece, 


Panama Canal, and our bases in 
Greenland and Okinawa which con- 
stitute a threat of “war on Russia.” 
The Turks are to give up the Dar- 
janelle and the British, the Suez 
Canal, all of which are to be “inter- 


nationalized.” The Russians are to give 


ip nothing. The Russians are promised 


by Wallace the oil of northern Iran. 
We should give the atomic bomb to 
Stalin, reduce our military expendi- 


tures, and stop all moves to establish 
universal military training 

that if Wal- 
lace’s program were to be put into 
effect, it of sorts, 
the one known as Pax Sovietica. Peace 
because Stalin could then 
knock us over with a feather-duster, 


Albanians with one arm 


There is no question 


vould bring “peace” 


would ensue 


or with a few 


behind their back The book is worth 
reading by any “common man” who 
is anxious to know how he can see a 
slave-labor camp in a hurry. And if 


he sees one, unlike Wallace on his 
won't fail to rec- 


because he will be inside, 


trip to Siberia, he 
ygnize it 


looking out 


Frederick With A Flourish 


Reviewed by MARTIN ALBAUM 


THE GREAT ELECTOR. By Ferdinand 
Schevill. The University of Chicago 
Press. $5.00. 

Ly a trite phrase representative of the 

whole book, Prof. Schevill proposes to 

combine scholarship and art in re- 
lating the story of Frederick William, 
seventeenth century Hohenzollern ruler 
of Brandenburg-Prussia. But the book 
contributes nothing to scholarship, not 

a single new fact or new outlook. 

A stock list of tendencies and phrases 

is presented, text-book fashion—the 

Renaissance, the absolute monarch, 

nationalism, the commercial revolution, 

the baroque, the Calvinist ethic, the 
dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire 

Now and then the author refers to one 

or more of thése, at his convenience, 

to explain the process by which the 
elector tried to transform his scattered 
holdings into one absolutist dynastic 
state.. He is not too critical in dis- 
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he finds na- 
tionalism in the sixteenth century with- 
out ever suggesting that most authori- 
ties have not done so. 


Yet assuming that Prof. Schevill re- 


covering tendencies, for 


lates events with a fair degree of 
accuracy, his work as a whole is 
merely another historical myth. For 


explanations can never be proved true 
by referring to one series of hap- 
penings without testing them in many 
comparable situations. The other fac- 
tors present are rejected by some 
inscrutable principle, similar to that 
which leads us to draw through a 
series of points one curve rather than 
the infinite number of others possible. 
Here the principles are the current 
fashions of the European text books 
and the German-Prussian nationalism 
which Prof. Schevill has taken over 
from his German predecessors. Char- 
acters and acts are judged by whether 
they advanced or hindered Prussia’s 
destiny to unite Germany. 


Law and the Hero 


Reviewed by MILTON R. KONVITZ 


MEN OF LAW. By William Seagle. 


NE way to study sociology or history is to study law. 
O is so: the laws of a people are an index to the people's institutions, morak 
and ideals. The law's impact plays an important social role, and its develop. 
ment and effects are a key to history. William Seagle, who has been concerned with 
Indian law and legal institutions as an Assistant Solicitor of the Department of th 
Interior, and who, as an editor of the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, was eo. 


cerned with the law as a social science, 
has written of the law with full aware- 
ness of the fact that he was at the 
same time writing sociology and history. 
In The Quest for Law, published in 
1941 by Knopf, Seagle offered us an 
erudite treatise on legal history that 
should have received more notice than 
was accorded to it. In that work he 
attempted to describe three types of 
law: primitive, archaic, and mature 
law. Primitive law is customary law, 
found among hunters and herdsmen 
who have not yet developed courts. 
Archaic law is found among peoples 
who have courts, the basic institution 
of every legal system; archaic iaw is 
found among almost all ancient peoples, 
African tribes, and the Germans at the 
decline of the Roman Empire; it is the 
law of feudalism and slavery. Mature 
law is found wherever lawyers (not 
simply courts) have appeared; mature 
legal systems are conditioned by the 
dominance of professional lawyers; it 
is the law of Greece, Rome, and modern 
capitalism. There is no universal 
stream of history, for mature law is 
the law of both the Roman Empire 
and modern capitalism. 

In Men of Law Seagle retraces the 
same ground but in a much more lay- 
man-in-mind fashion. The reader will 
find in the new book the same careful 
scholarship, the awareness of 
but at the same 
time there is in it no cheap populari- 
zation, no talking down, no evasion of 
difficulties 

The book tells the story of the law 


same 
philosophic problems, 


New York: Macmillan 





through chapters dealing with about, 
dozen of the persons who have [eft 
an ineradicable mark in that Story; 


Hammurabi, Solon, Gaius, Justinian, 
Grotius, Edward I, Ellesmere, Coke 
Blackstone, Beccaria, Bentham, John 


Marshall, 


parately with 


concerned 
me, is as it 
to consider 


they are 
biographies 


The only danger is that he n 
law only in terms of Men of Law, in 
terms of great names, as a di! 
the lives of heroes. 


reader, 
to this risk; 


any means 


MONTHS OF 


von Jhering, 
Wendell Holmes Instead of dealing ge. 
international law. the 
subject is considered in the chapter op 
Grotius. The role and development of 
equity are described in the chapter on 
Baron Ellesmere. The chapter on Mar- 
shall is also a consideration of the 
problem of judicial review. 
ters on Edward I, Coke, and Blackstone 
tell the essentials of the development 
of the common law. The social role of 
the law is considered in the chapters 
with the 
Jhering and Holmes. This, 


however, 


a 


thought 


legal abstractions when 


linked with facts out of th 
of legislators or judges 
av see th 


ybsessed with 


391 pages, 
It is obvious why this 


and Oliver 


The chap- 


of von 
it seems to 
should be, for the reader 
who is not a legal scholar finds it easig 


1ension of 
It is only the hasty 
who will be exposed 
for the more careful reader 
will observe that the author not by 
hero-wor- 


c 





ship; he knows that the law is molded 

by many social forces, and that even 

the hero himself—Mr. Justice Holme, 

for example—is a product of his clay 

and time 
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At Sreokiva eRe; 





Paul Lukas shares screen honors) 
with Helmut Dantine in “Whis- 
pering City.” 





“GREEN GRASS OF 
WYOMING OPENS AT ROXY 


at the Roxy Theatre presents the 
new 2th Century-Fox Techni- 


color film, “Green Grass of Wy- 
oming” and special “in person” 
engagement of Harry Richman, 
Chandra Kaly and His Dancers 


and others. 

“Green Grass of Wyoming,” 
adapted from the Mary O’Hara 
book stars Peggy Cummins. and 
Charles Coburn. 


STADIUM CONCERTS 








PROGRAMS 
Gecond Week of Thirty-first 
Season— 1948 


Monday, June 21: 


(In case of rain, this program is 
postponed until Wednesday.) 
Conductor: Fritz Reiner; 

Soleist: Isaac Stern. 
ALL-BRAHMS PROGRAM 
Academic Festival” Overture 
Symphony No. 3 in F major 
Concerto in D major for violin 
i and orchestra 
Isaac Stern, soloist 
f 


No concert on Seasdee June 22, 
which is Commencement Day 
of the College of the 
City of New York 


Wednesday, June 23 
Conductor: Fritz Reiner: 
Soloists: Frances Magiies, 





The new screen and stage show | 


(All Concerts Begin at 8:30 P. M.) 


In Much-Discussed Film 


"News and Notes of a Lazy Broadway Season 





MOST ANYWHERE 


‘INSIDE U.S.A.” Lyrics and mu- 
sic by Howard Dietz and Ar- 
thur Schwartz. Sketches by | 
Arnold Auerbach, 
and Arnold B. Horwitt. Dances 
and musical numbers staged by | 
Helen Tamiris. Production de| 
signed by Lemuel Ayers. Pre- | 
sented by Arthur Schwartz. 
At the Century Theatre. | 
It is hard to see by what right | 
(other than by purchase of the 
title of John Gunther’s book) 

















| om Miller and Fred Astaire 


dance and romance in Irving 
| Berlin’s”Easter Parade,” M-G-M’'s| 
Sap filled Technicolor musical, 
| which will have its world pre- 
| miere at Loew's State Theatre on 
Wednesday, June 30. Judy Gar- 
land co-stars with Astaire for| 
the first time, with Peter Lawford 
another member of the stellar 
quartet. 





STILL SOARING 
The “American Theatre Wing” 
still flies along. This body which 
had helpful wartime activities for 
more than we can here recount— 
canteens, hospital and factory 
and battle-front shows are but 
the more obvious of a host of 
services—has found that there is 


Here not only entertainment but 
actual therapy is being developed, 
in many varieties of work carried 
on by Wing groups or members. 
Thirty - five mental hospitals 
throughout the country, under 
the Veterans Administration, 
have such indebtedness to the 
ing. 

A further service to the com- 
munity as a whole has been de- 
veloped, in “Community Plays.” 
For public education, for fund 
raising for appropriate causes, 
Wing experts will dramatize the 
story of the appeal, and present 
this play. Unions, clubs, Parent- 
Teacher associations, church 
groups, have found inspiring dra- 
matic presentation of live issues 
and current needs in such per- 
formances. The American Theatre 
Wing, functioning from 730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, is seeking 
membership among those who 
recognize the value of its work. 
The Theatre should be a vital 


Soret be a debut); | part of the community. The Wing 
e. contralto helps to make it so. J. T. S. 
stadium debut). Gib cheaadestincnigspeatabaieiei 
Tomniee and Benedict” over- “JENNY LAMOUR” CON 
‘ure Berlioz ¥ 
“The Seine at Night” (First TINUES ITS LONG RUN AT 
Stadium performance 55th STREET PLAYHOUSE 


Virgil Thomson 
S “Daphnis et Chiee,” Suite No. 2 

‘ Ravel 
ute from the Ballet - Panto- 





“Jenny Lamour”, new French 
film starring Louis Jouvet, will 
commence its fifteenth week of an 
extended first run engagement at 





need for it in the post-war days | 


as well. | 
There is, most urgently, the 
continuing activity in hospitals. 


jthis routine revue calls itself 
| “Inside U.S.A.” There is virtu- | 
jally nothing in its entire course 
that catches—that even strives | 


| for —typically regional atmos- | ‘ 


| phere around our colorful land. 
|The program names locales, but 
they could be readily 
|changed. A “Rip Van Winkle 
| Room,” for example, with devices 
hee encourage sleep, 

“Miami.” “We Won't Take It 
| Back. a protest of the Indians, 
{is ascribed to Albuquerque, New 
| Mexico, although “Give It Back 
to the Indians” not so long ago 
was set in New York. 

As these titles may suggest, the 
music of the evening is remi- | 
niscent, tuneful but not fresh. 
| The skits are of varying wit, the 


Sven any: flat. The deft grace 
nd satiric subtlety of the ex-| 
Valerie Bettis, in 


= hr dancer, 
this her first appearance in a 
show, are given little scope. Jack 


and a large face; 
tributes nothing to his material. 
When—as occasionally in this 
show—he has funny lines or busi- 
ness, he puts it across. That’s all. 
Because of this dearth, the good 
timing and offhand manner of 
Herb Shriner make his mono- 
logue seem funnier than it is. It 
is on a par with Paramount 
stage-show gibble-gabble. 

This brings us down—rather, 
| up—to Beatrice Lillie. Bee Lillie 
is in herself comic, beyond and 
in addition to her material. Her 
sly breaks from the role to take 
the audience into her feelings, 
her tilt of the head, her arch 
surprise, lift amd revivify even 
routine, even stale situations. 
She is not given much that is 
in itself freshly humorous; but 
she puts fun even into such a 
paltry piece as a performance 
by the “Pittsburgh Choral So- 
ciety,” which she leads through a 
song of local pride. 

Beatrice Lillie’s best number 
is “Massachusetts Mermaid.” Sit- 
ting as a siren on Plymouth Rock, 
he reminds us that even the 
Puritans, to continue their Blue 
Sundays, had to resort to sex. 
Her lyric includes a pleasantry 
long ago quipped by Harry 
Hirschfield: when the mermaid 
sat on the Indian’s lap, the In- 
dian said “How!” But it goes on 
with the more timely allusion: 

“I lure them with my lyre, 
I'm a sea-cow named Desire.” 
Spoken by Beatrice Lillie, even 
banal lines and forced humor 
become amusing. But the pro- 
ducers are so far from gilding 
the 





deed be stung. 





| is good to observe that no color 
line is drawn, in the cast or the 
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is labeled | 





[One pleasant social note: It 











Lillie that the rest of the | 
evening makes us feel that with- | 
out the Bee Lillie we would in- | 


| 
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mime ‘ ‘El Amo B é “nate eae : 
t Brice, solois . me ~~ the 55th Street Playhouse, start- —. Seer iy aay be 
; Symphonie Espagnole. Op. 21| 128 Friday, June 18th. In the title | 7°" OV" *™ Senora TS. s 
boy rances Magnes. soloist Pealol! role is a new singing-dramatic phate 
Pehursday, June 24- “find”, Suzy Delair, portraying} arn t 
Pain case of rain program is post- | 22 ambitious, talented performer STADIUM CONCERTS | 
B Poned until the next night ) of the music halls of Paris. Louis} 4), a 138th Sts. 
Conductor: Fritz Miataae's Jouvet plays the part of an In- PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
Soloist: William Kapell, spector for Quai des Orfevres, FRITZ REINER, Conductor 
% pianist : headquarters of the French Cri- MONDAY. JUNE 21. af 8:30 
, RUSSIAN PROGRAM minal Police, Benard Blier ap- ISAAC STERN, Violin Soloist 
ative: ts Col - 7RAM ,,| pears as her composer husband, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, at 8:30 
ro ee and a major role has been as- FRANCS ae, one 
ae time. : abalevsky | «i < , THUR ‘ , 8 
me Classical” Symphony, Op. 25 —_— — aed a WILLIAM KAPELL, Piano Soloist 
‘ Prokofieff a 81 o- Ul Wa@S | prices: (Ing]. Tax) 30c, 60c, $1.40, $2.00 
Symphony No. 4 F roKonel | directed by H. _ G. Clouzot. Staduim Box Office. WA 6-0600 | 
. : vO. 3 IN minor a et rks EE at panies 
Tchaikovsky If See per Mn 
MARY O'HARA‘s 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal Organizations are re- 
ene when planning thea- 
er parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
ot the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 

me SPring 7-8260. 





der Th New 
eatrical Depart- 
aed 1Sth St. BM. Y. C. 
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| “Green Grass 


Color by TECHNICOL 
sta 


Directed by LOUIS KING - 
On Stage! In Person 
} EXTRA! CHANDRA 


| ROXY 


Peggy Cummins - Charles Coben ’- Robert Arthur 


| 
| 
| 
| THE CRADDOCKS - SPECIAL! 


of Wyoming’ 
OR - 20th Century-Fox 


Produced by ROBERT BASSLER 


! HARRY RICHMAN 
MING & LING 
KALY and His Dancers 








Doors Open 10:30 A. M. 
7th AVE. & 50th ST. 
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| echt film dramatic singer hes | 

the title role in the new Frenc 

film, “Jenny Lamour,” at the 55th | 
Street Playhouse. 


| FRED HODGSON HOLDS 


Haley, comedian, has a loud voice } 


| NEW POST 


but he con- | 


Frederick Hodgson, recently | 
with Paramount Pictures’ home 
office publicity has been appointed 
director of public relations for the 
New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, it was an- 
nounced yesterday by Dr. Herbert 
R. Edwards, executive director. 

Hodgson, who attended St. 
Michael's College, University of 
Toronto, and the University of 
Kentucky, served on Toronto, 
Chicago and New York news- 
papers before entering the pub- 
licity and public relations field. 


“WALLFLOWER” STRAND’S 
ATTRACTION 


“Wallflower,” Warner Bros.’ 
comedy based on the stage play 
by Reginald Denham and Mary 
Orr, opens at the N. Y. Strand 
Theatre on Friday, June 11. 


Robert Hutton, Joyce Reynolds 
and Janis Page are co-starred and 
Edward Arnold, Barbara Brown, 
Jerome Cowan and Don McGuire 
appear in chief supporting roles, 

The accompanying “in person” 
show headlines Ed “Archie’ 
Gardner and his Duffy’s Tavern; 
Jane Russell, glamorous screen 
star, 
Orchestra. 








Po pee | 


bs anscnd WIS RADIO GANG 


CHARLES CANTOR os FINNEGAN 
FLORENCE HALOP as MISS DUFFY 

> EODIE GREENE @s EDDIE. THE WAITER 

i MATTY MALNECK AND ORCHESTRA 
FEATURING HENRY JEROME 


Suzy Delair | 


and Matty Malneck and his | 


able ARNOLD 


[Szzrr-m ED ARCHIE GARDNER =:: DUFFY'S TAVERN 


Violinist 





the 
“Symphonie 


Frances Magnes will play 
| solo part of Lalo’s 
| Espagnole” under Fritz Reiner’s 
direction in her Stadium debut 
on Wednesday evening, June 23, 
_at the Lewisohn Stadium, 138th 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue. 


| “BORN YESTERDAY” 
| CELEBRATES 1,000th 
PERFORMANCE 


| A goal Max Gordon set for him- 

| self some thirty years. ago when 
|he joined ranks of Broadway 
| producers comes to pass on Fri- 
|day, when the first of 75 odd 
| plays he has sponsored through 
| the years achieves a run of 1,000 
| performances. ‘This, of course, 
would be Garson Kanin’s comedy, 
“Born Yesterday”, in which Judy 
Holliday and John Alexander 
have the leading roles, which has 
been tenanting the Lyceum 
Theatre since February 4, 1946. 
“Born Yesterday”, incidentally, 
becomes the 12th play in recorded 
Broadway history to celebrate this 
golden mark, the leaders being 
“Life With Father’, “Tobacco 
Road”, “Abie’s Irish Rose” and 
the recently departed ‘“Oklaho- 
ma” in that order. 





“LADY FROM SHANGHAI” 
AT CRITERION 

“The Lady From Shanghai,” 
Columbia drama starring Rita 
Hayworth and Orson Welles, 
is now at Loew's Criterion. 
Everett Sloan and Glenn Anders 
head the supporting cast. 

A melodrama of intrigue, the 
film presents Miss Hayworth as 
the notorious Mrs. Bannister, in 
love with Welles, a seaman on her 
* |husband’s (Sloane) yacht. When 
| Anders, Sloane’s partner, is mur- 
dered, Welles is accused and 
Sloane offers to defend him, re- 
‘sulting in a surprise denoument. 
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BING CROSBY - JOAN FONTAINE 


“The Emperor Waltz’ 


Color by TECHNICOLOR 


with Roland Culv 


Produced by Char} 


nidoff, setting by B 
Corps de Ballet 





A Paramount Picture 
ON STAGE: “AMERICAN RHAPSODY” 


Gie 
chestra under the direction of Alexander Smaliens . 


ROCKEFELLEK 
CENTER 


CITY MUSIC HAL 


citing new musical... 


er - Lucile Watson - Richard Haydn 
Harold Vermilyea 
ex Brackett - Directed by Billy Wilder 


Produced by Leo- 
runo Maine... with the Rockettes 
e Club. Music Hall Symphony Or- 
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Benes Mistakes 


(Continued from Page One) 
by some of his collaborators to shilt 
more toward the East than he originall 
intended; or, rather, forced and per- 
suaded to move along with his country 


which shifted to the East. 
a cm 4 
These questions, however, extend fa: 
and of 
of Eastern 
and Central Europe. Regardless of what 


beyond the case of Benes 


Czechoslovakia and of all 


the final move in Benes’ personal anc! 
political tragedy may be, today it is ob- 
vious that the aggressive attitude of the 
facilitated by the indecision 


and passivity of the West which, onl 


East was 


seven years after Munich, again sevi- 
ously believed that Europe could be 
saved by giving its Eastern and Central 
parts to another conquerer. Those who 
accuse Benes of ineptitude, bad faith o7 
treason, should search their souls before 
they pronounce their final judgmeit 
Benes’s personal and political tragedy, 
his guilt and mistakes, reflect on!y the 
tragedy, the guilt and the mistakes of 
the West, and reflect the general co 

fusion which is unavoidable in a ba 


cally impossible situation. 


Surrounded by the men of evil de- 
pressed by the East and 
encouraged by the West, this forme: 
Westerner to 


SIGNs, 


whom France and he: 


system of security meant, until 193% 


everything, was not even in a posi 
tion to 


Another 


make ultimate decision 


Czechoslovak government 


sags AIRY RT PR RE ak Pay 


would have been 
gue in (945, if Benes 
not to accept Moscow’s 


Moscow, 
established in Pra 


had decided 


organized in 


terms which were sugarcoated with 
assurances and guarantees of Czecho 


slovakia’s independence. Benes accepted 
these terms, probably, because he did 
not want to remain in exile, and be- 
cause otherwise there was a serious 
danger of civil war in Czechoslovakia. 
Even the alternative which Benes 
faced in 1945 shows how impossible the 
whole situation was and still is. It is 
ridiculous to create or to tolerate a 
situation in which all, or at least great, 
responsibility for the future of a con- 
tinent rests with one single man who, 
however experienced and worthy, may 
occasionally commit mistakes like any 
other human. Singling Benes out as the 
one man responsible for the turn of 
events in Europe, the outside world 
renders him unique honors. The facts 
different, and Benes’s 
tragedy is overshadowed by the tragedy 
of a world which first creates im- 
possible situations and then, when the 
unavoidable consequences arrive, looks 
for a scapegoct on whom to put the 


are, of course, 


blame. 

As long as the smaller European 
nations have to change their “orienta- 
tion” once decade, to adjust 
themselves to the latest turn of power 
politics, Europe will be again torn 
apart and divided against itself. It is 
not in the power of any single man to 


In every 
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USSR vs. the Jews 


From J. LESLIE 
M AX NOMAD'’'S charge of official Soviet anti-Semitism is supported by much 


evidence. 
Since he 


All this put together would be enough to make a fat brochure, 
furnishes only a few examples, I would like to add a few more, 


When the Soviet press announced that Trotsky’s younger son Sergei Sedov was 
under indictment for allegedly poisoning workers, his name was given as Sergej 


Bronstein. 
which is permissuble under Soviet law. 
Never at any time in their lives did 
another surname. As for 
their father, he bore the name Trotsky 


they use 


since 1903. Throughout his Soviet 
career no one cver referred to him 


by his original name, just as no one 
called Stalin Dzhugashvili. 

If the regime wanted ‘to identify 
Sedov, and his alleged “crimes,” with 
his father, he would have been called 
Trotsky in the indictment. For the 
name Bronstein has no political mean- 
ing whatever to anvone, exeept per- 
handful of old Bolsheviks. 
Through this rearrangement of names 
the Soviet government achieved its 
purpose. It emphasized Trotsky’s Jew- 
ish origin and the semi-Jewish origin 
of his son, 


haps a 


By constantly identifying Trotsky- 
political menace—with Juda- 
traditional object of Russian 


aversion—the Kremlin scored a large 


ism—a 


isthi—a 


From time of birth, Trotsky’s sons used the name of their mother (Sedoy) 





During the trial 
Kamenevy, 
most 
tadomislyski 


of Zinoviev and 
Tass press dispatches al. 
regularly referred to them a 
and Rozenfield. These 
names were just as unimportant po. 
litically as was that of Bronstein, The 


frequent reference to them made it 
clear that Stalin wes out for other 
game. 


New York City. 


SENDER’S CERVANTES 
From JAMES RORTY 


fi VING published Ramon Sender's 
“Toe Fourth Sally of Don Quixote” 
you will, I hope, permit me to add this 
word of unqualified applause? I thought 
it a superb piece of anelysis and writ: 
ing. 

Norris, Tenn. 


From BROTHER A. ARSENIUS 


exercise effective leadership in such an 
impossible situation in which sheer 
and geography rule supreme. 
Rather than break those forces he will 
be broken by them, and a world that 
looks at him with contempt or even 
to be pitied itself. 


force 


derision is, indeed 


measure of success. Thus the five ter- 
rorists who “confessed” at the Moscow 
trial that Trotsky personally sent them 
into the country to commit impossible 
crimes, turned out to be Jews and at 
the same time “agents” of Himmler’s 


I like your attitude on many contro- 
versial questions; you are fair and 
champion the rights of anyone without 
considering race, creed, origin, na- 
tionality. I never fail to read the 
column by Mr. Chamberlin. 


Gestapo. Lafayette, La. 





FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY 


Fourteenth Annual Conference 


OF THE 


Tamiment Social and Political Institute 


(From THURSDAY, JUNE 24, to SUNDAY, JUNE 27) 


EVENING, JUNE 24 





NORMAN THOMAS 





LOUIS FISCHER .......... 
DAVID LEWIS . nc ccccccce 








@ Strengthening Democracy From Within 


A founder of the Civil Liberties Union; author 
of Appeal to the Nations; Socialist Candidate 
for President. 


Writer, lecturer, foreign correspondent. 


National Secretary, Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation (Canada). 


SECOND SESSION, FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 25 





Dr. WALDEN MOORE 


Dr. JEAN PAJUS .. 


ARTHUR BLISS LANE ..... 


. Formerly 


@® America’s Role in a Federated Europe 


associated with International Red 
Cross, League of Nations; Professor of Politics; 
Civil Administration Field Supervisor, Mili- 
tary Government of Germany. 


Economist, author, lecturer; served as adviser 
to the Foreign Economic Administation against 
the Axis; adviser to the Treasury. 


Former U. S. Ambassador 
I Saw Poland Bet? 


to Poland; author, 


tued 


THIRD SESSION, FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 25 





DAVID DALLIN 





Conference Ch: 


@ Is America Arming for War or Peace? 


Associate Editor 
Forced Labor 


of The New Leader; author, 
in Soviet Russia. 


President, Rand School of Socisi Science 
Chairman, Citizens Committee for United Na- 


tions Reform; lecturer, author, Must We Fight 
Russia? 


> 


LOUIS WALDMAN 


Arman 


» 


An American Program for World Peace in the Present Crisis 


FOURTH SESSION, SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 26 


@® Our Diplomatic Offensive 
LADISLAV FARGO 





. eee edenior Editor, United Nations World: author, 
Axis Grand Straiegy. 


KENNETH CRAWFORD .....Editor, Correspondent, Assistant Bureau Chief, 
Washington Office, Newsweek. 


ABRAHAM WILSON ......General Counsel, United World Federalists. 


FIFTH SESSION, SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 27 





@ Understanding America and It’s Culture 


Dr. VERNON NASH .......A Vice President and Director of Special Pro- 


jects, United World Federalists; founder of 
first School of Journalism in Asia. 


WALDO FRANK wcecees Novelist, Critic, author, The Invaders. 


+ 


Presentation of Awards to Winners of Second Annual College Students 
Essay Contest. Subject: “An American Program for Peace in the Present 
Crisis.” 


» 


The Board of Judges who selected the winning essays this year are 
William L. Ransom, Editor, American Bar Association Journal; Clark M 
Eichelberger, Director, American Association for the United Nations 
Dr, George M. Shuster, President, Hunter College, N. Y. 
CONFERENCE RATES (per day): 
REGULAR CABINS $10.00 —:— DELUXE CABINS 


CLUB HOUSE ROOMS $15.00 up 


$12.00 


CAMP TAMIMENT, PA. 
Telephone, ALgonquin 4-3441 


New York Office, 7 East 15th Street 
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(Continued from Page Eight) 
more than an attempt to pin the guilt 
for inflation upor them when they are 
among the cmef victims of it? 


“ * 


Way doesn’t the government give the 
people these facts and figures? They 
want to knew. ‘This question, | think, 
has at one tame or another been echoed 
by every labor economist who has had 
to dig up this kind of data for himself. 
Often he wonders how much more lies 
buried 1n the tables that pass across his 
desk, unknown to all except those who 
compited the figures. He sees the stream 
of information which is the very life 
blood of true democracy daily polluted 
by the distortions and half-truths of 
special-interest groups. He wonders 
why his government does not interpret 
its figures in terms that will bring them 
to life for the average citizen, who is 
supposed to make the basic decisions of 
our society. 

Public comprehension of the real 
significance of current statistics is cer- 
tainly one fair test of the adequacy of 


statistics in a democracy. By this test 
our present statistics are far from 
adequate. 


The increasing importance of eco- 
nomie questions in our polities, as well 
as labor's new role on the national 
economic stage call for a new kind of 
siatisties. They require statisties that 
measure industrial activity net in re- 
lation to some of our checkered eco- 
nomic past, but in relation to the needs 
of our people today and tomorrow. 


We now have the Twentieth Century 
Fund's study of America’s Need and 
Resources, and we have the Leontieff 
input and output technique which has 
borne its first fruits in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics publication Full Em- 
ployment Patterns: 1950. I am fully 
conscious of the imperfections of these 
Studies. But as the techniques are per- 
fected, they will give us measuring 
tods by means of which we will be 
able to gauge the performance of the 
€conomic system in terms of welfare 
of our people. They will provide us 





American Labor's 
New Approach 


with goals toward which we will point 


our economic machine. 
+ a 7 


D uric the war we mea-ured pro- 
duction against military requirements. 
Recently, in connection with the Mar- 
shall Plan, we have measured our pro- 
duction against the combined needs 
of our domestic economy anu the re- 
quirements for the rehabilnation of 
Western Europe. This kind of measure- 
ment of industrial activity makes sense. 
It should be used in relation to the 
needs of the American pevupie as well 
as in relation to the needs of war and 
foreign policy. 

When we start to measure our ac- 
tivity against our goals—when. for ex- 
ample, we measure steel production 
against steel requirements—the people 
will ‘begin to demand an accounting 
for failures to reach the goals. They 
will begin to demand a iook at the 
beoks !of the great corporations—say 
of the .250 manufacturing corporations 
that control two-thirds of al! corporate- 
owned; manufacturing facilities. They 
will want to find out why the decisions 
of. the. masters of those corporations 
are so often out of harmony with the 
needs and aspirations of the American 
people. They will want to know how, 
on what basis and by whom are.the 
decisions: made to produce or .not to 
produce, to cut prices or to raise them, 
te heard. profits in idle reserves or to 
invest them in providing more work 
and higher living standards. 

When: the American peopie begin 
to ask these questions and to develop 
machinery to get the answers, they 
will be well on the road to true eco- 
nomic democracy, permanent full em- 
ployment, and living standards con- 
sistent with our immense wealth 
in resources, equipment and skilled 
labor. 

Economists can make a tal con- 
tribution toward those goals by de=- 


veloping statistics which wil! measure 
current industrial activity in relation 
to present and future needs rather 
than in relation to past fzilures to 


achieve the high goals which the Amer- 


ican people have set themselves. 
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KOESTLER, IRRC AND YOU 
From SHEBA STRUNSKY 
Executive Director, IRRC 


New Leader readers who read Ar- 
thur Koestler’s Babbitts of the Left” 
will recall that all proceeds above 
essential expenses for his first lecture 
tour and visit to America went to the 
International Rescue and Relief Com- 
mittee. 


This organization, familiar to many 
NL readers, has aided anti-totalitarians 
in Europe for fifteen years. Today 
IRRC is a participating member of 
the fund-raising campaign of Amer- 
ican Overseas Aid — United Nations 
Appeal for Children. Contributing 
money to them will aid eur work. 


But you can also help our freedom- 
loving friends abroad by sending your 
cast-off clothing, shoes and blankets 
to the IRRC Warehouse, 130 Orchard 
Street, New York 2, N. Y. Won’t you 
join John Dewey, Luigi Antonini and 
hundreds of other New Leader readers 
by mailing your package today? 

New York City. 


CLUB DECEPTION 
From ANDREW BARTHA 


O attain membership in Club De- 
ception, a group I propose, one must 
be a “liberal-progressive.” But must 
also prove to the complete satisfaction 
of the Stalinist Inner-Sanctum that 
his brand of liberalism is less than 
skin deep. When he has reached the 
Stage, the “friend” of the “new de- 
mocraries” is declared a charter mem- 
ber of Club Deception. 


————— Symposium 


ONT a4 © 
Nationalism and Culture” 
Speakers: 
RUDOLF ROCKER 
Author of “Nationalism and Culture” 
MAX NOMAD 
Author of “Rebels and Renegades” 
ISAAC N. STEINBERG 
Secretary General of the Freeland League 
for Jewish Territorial Colonization 
Date: June 20. 3 p. m. 
Place: Malin Studios, 245 West 52nd Street, 
New York City. 
ie ALDMISSION FREE 
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SDF NEWS. 


NATIONAL 

Philadelphia, Pa: Isaac Smellow. 
member of the National Executive 
Committee and pioneer Social Deme- 
crat, died last week. His passing is 
mourned by the Jewish Socialist Ver- 
band, Workmen’s Circle and other 
Philadelphia organizations and _insti- 
tutions in which he was active. — The 
James H. Maurer S.D.F. Branch met 
last Monday. Abe Belsky was elected 
chairman, Sarah Lockstein secretary. 
A membership drive is on. Next meet- 
ing in July as well as county member- 
ship get-together. . . . Cold Spring, N. 
Y.: Opening of Camp Eden, June 18, 19 
and 20. Speakers: Judge Charles Sole- 
mon, August Claessens, and others... . 
New Jersey: Milo C. Jones, state secre- 
tary, is moving to Florida. Frieda 
Thomas was elected as the new state 
Secretary. August Claessens speaks for 
the LL.G.W.U. in Union City, June 24. 
. .. Regional Convention in New York 
City has been postponed to Septem- 
ber 17-18-19. 

NEW YORK CITY 

Radio: A new half-hour program will 
go over Station WEVD on July 6, 1€ 
to 10:30 p. m., and continue for seven 
Tuesdays thereafter. These programs 
will be in the nature of symposiums 
and debates with well-known speakers 
and a moderator. Tentative plans call 
for discussions; July 6, on “Labor Looks 
at the Republican National Conven- 
tion”; July 13, “The 80th Congress.” ... 
City Executive Committee meets June 
23, 7:30 p. m. Joint meeting with the 
J.S.V. City Executive, June 30... . 
S.D.F. Youth Meeting, June 29.... 
Midwood Hillquit Branch meets June 
28... . Algernon Lee speaks on Station 
WEVD every Saturday at 9:30 p. m. 

. . Women’s Committee: Meeting and 
Tea, June 21, 1:30 p. m., at the Rand 
School. 





Max Shachtman 


National Secretary Workers Party 


Just returned from Europe 


Europe in the Shadew 
of World War 3 


Friday, June 25, 8 p. m. 


HOTEL DIPLOMAT 
108 WEST 45th STREET, N. Y. C. 




































A Letter to. Our Readers: 





. . 
SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 

ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required 
This deposit is ret le whenever a member withdraws 
FULLY COOPERATIVE — 100% UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 
| 227 saris 84t’ STREET 


BRANCHES IN RK CITY NOW IN OUR 
: Tele 4-2432 7 
_ 81 CITIES relephene: Rigen! ome | 76th YEAR 
* * 
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MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 


_ Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Still only 10¢! Economy size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 








An incident which occured last week reminded us 
of a story that used to be popular in the early 1930's. 
The story used to be told about the Communist-led ten- 
ants’ strike in which mass picketing with elaborate 
placards and refusal to pay back renis finally forced 
the superintendent-owner of a small building to come 

to terms with the strikers. 

He called in the Communist leaders of the strike and 
promised to paint every year, fix the toilets and cut rents. 
“But how.” he pleaded, “can J] free Tom Mooney?” 

We were reminded of this typical Communist effort at 
using any issue to further their ends by an incident that 

occurred here in New York last week. 

A child of seven, on his way home from school, was hit 
and killed by an automobile. The following day the Stalinists 
were at work in the neighborhood circulating petitions to have 

a traffic light installed at the fatal corner—while at the same 
time they called for an end to “the imperialist drive towards 
war.” 























We don’t suppose it's possible for democrats living in a 
democracy to be quite es zealous and fanatic about their 
“Cause” as the well-disciplined Stalinists, but this time we 
can all make an easy contribution to the struggle against 
world Communism. 

Stevhen Naft has written a brilliant pamohlet of polit- 
ically devastatina questions which he directs at the Stalinists. 
Readers of I'he New Leader should see to it that this pamphlet 
gets the distribution it deserves: should see to it that every 
fellow-traveler and Wallaceite gets a copy: should donate one 

or more copies to his local library. 
Covies of the namphlet. entitled “ANSWER PLEASE! 

QUESTIONS TO THE COMMUNISTS.” are available now. 

Place your order today. 


25¢ PER COPY; $1.00 FOR FIVE COPIES 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed vlease find $ 
Naft’s pamuvhlet “ANSWER PLEASE! 
COMMUNISTS.” 


ADDRESS tase t nieces aii 
CITY STATE 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 








Hollywood Owes Us a Debt 


OLLYWOOD owes the American public 

a political, moral and artistic debt for the 

juvenile Communist propaganda hoaxes 
that were put over during the war. One remem- 
bers with a mixture of disgust and amusement 
Mission to Moscow, with its obvious falsifica- 
tions of the historical record, its effort to white- 
wash the slaughter of old Bolsheviks on charges 
of treason for which not one word of documen- 
tarv vindication has been found, even after the 
Soviet euthorities were able to ransack the 
archives of the Third Reich. 

Song of Russia gave a picture of idyllic life 
on the old collective farm that would make a 
cow laugh. The character of Northern Star, 
Hollywood's other “achievement” as an adjunct 
to Sovkino, is sufficiently indicated by its iden- 
tification with Lillian Hellman, who probably 
holds the woman's record as a joiner of front 
organizations. 

How could this debt be paid? Not, | hasten 
to say, by turning out bad anti-Soviet prop- 
avanda as an antidote to bad pro-Soviet prop- 
avanda. We want no repetition of the stock anti- 
Nazi and anti-Japanese shockers that were part 
of the wartime film diet. 1 can recall only one 
of these that possessed any genuine claim to 
merit. This was John Steinbeck’s The Moon 
Is Down; and this possessed what the others 
lacked, an element of pathos and psyehological 
credibility 

We need a few films of Soviet life, letterper- 
fect in the factual details of housing, dress, 
scenery, aLmosphere—in all the little details that 
mark the difference between reality and fan- 
tasy. It may be argued that few Americans, 
in or out of Hollywood, would be qualified to 
create such films. 

But there are three excellent books that occur 
to me immediately (no doubt there are many 
others), all based on long and vivid personal 
experience of Soviet conditions, all admirably 
adapted for screen representation. Two of 
these books, Markoosha Fischer's The Nazarovs 
(Harper) and Jerzy Gliksman’s Tell the West 
(Gresham Press) are new publications. The 
other. Victor Kravchenko’s I Chose Freedom, 


has been in circulation for some years 
a a » 


Marxoosua FISCHER, wite of Louis 
Fischer, is Russian-born and lived in the Soviet 
Union tor two decades. Her book is a novel; 
but the most impressive scenes are obviously 
drawn trom what the author has seen and heard 
during the purge. It has two conspicuously 
elfective features. 

The first is the depiction of moral disintegra- 
tion of human character under totalitarianism. 
We are shown normally decent human beings, 
even individuals with above average capacity 
for self-sacrifice and social idealism, becoming 
cowards and scoundrels under the all-pervading 
faceless terror, doing things for which they 
despise themselves. Parents fear denunciation 
by their corrupted and fanaticized children if 
thev express a free thought. People fear not 
to bear false witness against their colleagues 
when a purge is on in factory or office. People 
pass by with averted faces on the other side of 
the street when they see the wife or widow 
of someone who has been taken away by the 
MVD (GPU), even though the woman may 
have been an old intimate friend. 

In the most reactionary periods of modern 
Tzarism nothing like this shrivelling of the hu- 
man spirit, this atrophy of the soul, was con- 
ceivable. The novel depicts the pariah lives of 
the women and children who have been de- 
prived of husbands and parents by the arbitrary 
fiat of the MVD: the endless waiting in freezing 
courtyards of grim prisons in the hope of being 
able to hand in a package; the expulsion from 
apartments, the seizure of the smallest personal 


wa 


possessions, the denial of work to the wife who 
is unwilling to divorce her exiled husband. 

All this makes for tense and moving drama; 
all is indubitably true. Jerzy Gliksman’s book 
is still more documentary in character. A Polish 
socialist lawyer and a half brother of Viktor 
Alter, one of the many Socialist victims of the 
MVD, he is in the rare position of having sur- 
vived a long period of incarceration in a Soviet 
slave labor camp and being ‘able to “tell the 
West” about it. 


Gliksman writes with unhysterical restraint 
and what he tells the West ‘may be confirmed 
from scores of similar experiences. Particularly 
vivid are his descriptions of the slow starvation 


technique practiced on the weaker prisone 
the unspeakable conditions of prostitution 
juvenile delinquency and of the well-kng 
Warsaw jurist who, like many others, has be 
brutalized into semi-idiocy and runs away ye 
ing like a dog when he is driven off trying 
gather scraps of food from the garbage. Th 
book ought to be, but probably will not be, 
structive reading for Henry Wallace and othe 
who see in the regime that inflicts such ing 
scribable cruelties on millions of innocent peg 
ple idealism, social purpose, “directed demogs 
racy” and whatnot. E 

Kravechenko’s book is too well-known tor 
quire description. There one has a good pictug 
of Soviet life as a Communist experienced 
The war of propaganda between totalitarianigg 
and liberty would be ended in five minutes, 
there could be some form of television so power 
ful that it could bring to every American ag 
European family a faithful eyewitness reprg 
duction of the horrors, cruelties and obsceniti 
that are mere routine in the innumerable So 
prisons and slave labor camps. 

Barring such a device, it is surely desirabll 
that the film, as well as the printed word, sho 
be utilized to counteract Communist pro 
aganda lies with hard truthful Soviet realiti 
Won't some Hollywood producer with a co 
bination of artistic and political vision take 
opportunity? 





Editorials— 


The Common Man 
as President 


ENRY WALLACE likes to talk about the 

common man. Harry S. Truman is one. 

He is no orator, no philosopher—and he 
will never get a job as a radio MC. But he 
knows what things irk the average citizen. 
There are few fine though vague phrases in 
his talks to folks who come to his meetings or 
flock around the rear end of his train. He talks 
about prices, wages, jobs, houses. It is just one 
plain fellow talking to a lot of others about 
things on their minds. 

It must be recorded that he has had rather 
the best of it in his undignified exchanges with 
congressional leaders. Two of his three major 
addresses on his tour have been devoted to 
important phases of our domestic economy 
which Congress has neglected. Prices, housing, 
health, education, civil rights—-measures deal- 
ing with all of them lie dormant in committees 
of the two houses. Not one of them will be 
passed during the session of Congress now 
coming to its hectic close. The Republican 
leaders are Truman’s best friends. They have 
made his speech-making easy. 

And yet—after the President has said all of 
the right things in favor of all the right moves— 
there remains among democratic-liberal-pro- 
gressives a sense of dissatisfaction. No matter 
how informal and folksy Harry S. Truman may 
act, his addresses sound like the well-learned 
and well-rehearsed oration of a boy on com- 
mencement day. There is no warmth, no con- 
viction, no power in them. He is a good little 
man who could win eternal fame by saying to 
the Democratic convention: Go to it; pick out 
the best candidate you can find to present 
forward-looking policies to the American people. 

me % * 


Rust in the Melting Pot 


OR ONCE the House has done a better job 
F tian the Senate. The bill to admit more 

than 200,000 European Displaced Persons 
passed by what we usually refer to as the lower 
body of Congress is a very inadequate one, but 
it contains less discrimination against Jews and 
Catholics than did that accepted by the so- 
called upper chamber. The apparent reason for 
this superior performance of the more numer- 
ous branch of our federal iegislature is that 
representatives of the South cut less of a figure 
there. 

In the debate on this bill the Southerners in 
both houses put on a performance which is 
disturbing. Congressman Gossett (D., Tex.) 
stated that many DP’s are “bums, criminals, 
subversives, revolutionists, crackpots and hu- 
man wreckage.” Why, he asked, should we 
inject “more poison into the national blood- 
stream”? Representative Cox (D., Ga.) con- 


tributed his bit. “The DP’s,” he asserted, “¥ 
gnaw like termites at our constitutional fe 
of government.” Gossett’s historical illite 
led him to state that this country already 
the largest alien population of any nation 
the world. One of his colleagues might 
reminded him that Americans used to 
proud of their origins—and most of them sg 
are. “Our assimilation machinery is alre 
clogged,” Gossett said. “The melting pot 
not melted.” 

What has happened to men like Gossett 
Cox in the democratic melting pot? Presu 
their ancestors arrived on these shores gene 
tions ago. But during all the years of li 
in this land, the descendants have never assii 
lated the American idea. Many a recently 
rived immigrant is a far better American th 
these loud-mouthed politicians from the Sot 
There is about them some rust that resists # 
process of the melting pot. 

But it must not be overlooked that in the f 
of the Communist threat, these men and th 
ideas represent a positive danger. Soviet proj 
ganda apparatus, being dictatorially controll 
works smoothly and effectively. No crack 
the operation of the democratic countries) 
overlooked. The ill-considered mouthings 
Gossett and Cox and others of their kind 
quickly be thundered in the ears of the refug 
who fled from the shadow of Russia and 2 
wait hopefully for a chance to come tot 
country. Some friend should bring to the a 
tion of these men the fact that they are act 
as allies of Moscow. 
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